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Jerusalem Post Staff 
it Shmona residents were 
■ shelters last night, with the 
jality distributing food, as all 
tops were closed during the 
l ah any a residents were in 
. for eight hours until die aD- 
ignal was sounded at 2.30 

' it Shmona residents are con- 
‘ to leave the town to stay 
Natives in safer areas,- and 
ave said they want to leave 
■d. 

- husband was wounded. I 
now what to do.’ I want to 
‘.iryat Shmona. How long can 
>n with this war ofattrition?” 
ni David, 32, whose husband 
s of the 23 persons wounded 
srday’s shelling of the town. 
1 4-year-old boy who was kfl- 
. yesterday’s shelling, Shimon 
: and his mother, who was 
ly wounded, were on their 
stay with relatives in Ashdod 
-hey were hit. Shimon will be 
. today and his mother is lin- 
ing treatment in Safad 
: j. 

-at Shmona's streets anti 
were empty aD day, while 
— MKs, the chief of staff, 
-iners who are appearing in 
rS and scores of foreign 
rs continue to pour into 

tag and Construction 
r David Levy announced in 
Shmona that his ministry 

MUhned on p«ge 2, «ri. 2) 

wt: Egypt might 
ttkrs stay 

Post Reporter ■ ■ - 

Sharon yesterday broached 
ibility that Egypt might ac- 
an Israeli initiative to allow 
settle raents to stay on after 

is. expected to be defence , 
and thits responsible for: 
al evacuation of the Sinai 
some of whom have warned 
uid refuse to budge. He sug- 
- , j renewed approach to Cairo 
• ? 'acuation of the settlements 
coalition . talks between 
inister Menachem Begin 
National Religious Party, 
id he had discerned a new 
ng Egyptians at the recent 
summit between Begin and 
Anwar Sadat. 

iid this after the NRP’s Rab- 
in Druckman suggested a 
approach to the Egyptians 
te issue. 

□ said it would mean humilia- 
r- Israel, as it would merely in- 
jection. 

Sharon felt that such a move 
be made. 


Israel jets pound terrorist positions in South Lebanon 

Katyushas kill one, wound 23 


^ ‘ By JEFFREY HELLER’ ; 

Jerusalem Post Reporter - 

forty Katyusha rockets ; were 1 ; 
fired last night at 1 1 p.m: on K iryat 
Shmona, a UN spokesman said at 
the end of a day of intermittent ter- 1 
rorist shelling from Lebanon and 
Israeli air strikes al terrorist artillery 
positions and headquarters. 

A 14-year-old hoy, Shimon 
Dayan, was killed yesterday mom- - 
ing in Kiryat . Shmona, and his 
mother Miriam was seriously 
wounded. A total of 23 persons 
were wounded throughout the day, 
four of them seriously. There were 
no injuries in Nahariya. 

Shimon ' Dayan’s death brought 
the number of Israelis ItiDed'in ter- 
rorist barrages since Wednesday to 
four. The north was quiet in the 
afternoon after a morning’s shelling. 
But at 7 p.m. the Galilee panhandle 
again came under terrorist fire from - 
Lebanon. Two hours later, a heavy 
barrage, hit Nahariya. 


A UN spokesman said 20 
Katyusha rockets hit the town and 
that Israeli gunners returned SO 
rounds of artillery in response to the 
attack on Nahariya. Al 10 p.m. 
Israeli gunboats shelled Eashadiya, 
be said. 

As a result of the night-shelling of 
Nahariya, the power centre in one 
of. the factories was hit, and the 
transformer was destroyed. 

' Targets hit in the Israeli air strike 
were .the regional headquarters .of 
Fatah and the Democratic Front, as 
well as terrorist artillery and military 
positions m the Nabatiyeh, Tyre and 
Beaufort Castle areas. These were 
the sources of the shelling of 
Western Galilee and the Galilee 
panhandle, an IDF spokesman said. 

The pilots reported “accurate 
hits” on all targets, and all Israeli 
planes returned safely to base, the 
spokesman said. 

The. IDF has no “miracle cure” 
to stop the Palestinian shells and 


rockets from landing on Israeli ter- 
ritory, IDF Chief of Intelligence 
Aluf Yehoshua Saguy said yester- 
day. 

But, he said, although terrorists 
have spotted crossing the 

Zaharani and Litani rivers, (despite 
the destruction of five bridges span- 
ning the waterways separating north 
and South Lebanon), “an ammuni- 
tion shortage is beginning to be' 
felt.” 

One way to try to put an end to 
the Palestinian barrages is to hit the 
terrorists close to their “soft un- 
derbelly", at some of the command 
centres, where orders for the artil- 
lery and rocket attacks, and infiltra- 
r tion attempts against Israel are for- 
mulated and given, Saguy said. 

An example of this was Friday's 
air strike against the higb-rise-head- 
quarters of two terrorist organiza- 
tions in Beirut, in which, Saguy said, 
100 persons died and 600 were 
(CoMtattd 0 * page 2, coL 5) 



Knesset maintenance staff apply spit and polish to the chamber yesterday In preparation for the 
- - 10th Knesset’s inaugural session today. . (Rahamim Israeli) 

10th Knesset to be inaugurated today 


-’V.-'-ifr- 


WALLFKH . ... 
Reporter . ' r 

President Yitzhak Nayon opens, 
the : : niaugural session of the 1 10th * 
Knesset at. four this afternoon. 

After aspeecb tin national issues, . 
Navon will ask ‘the oldest MK, 
Yosef Burg (National Religious Par- 
ty) to make his declaration of al- 
legiance, and then give Burg the 
speaker’s chair. 

Burg will make remarks of his 
own, then read out the declaration 
of allegiance for the other 119 MKs. 
Knesset Clerk Nctanel Lorch will 
read out the names of all .the 1 19, 
and each one in turn will say 
Mihayev Ani (I so undertake). 

Burg will then conduct the elec- 
tion of the Speaker. The Likud, 
which will propose Liberal 
Menahem Savidof, has promises of 
support from the NRP, Agudat 
Yisrael and Tami, so that his elec- 
tion is assured. The Alignment will 


pr^seLalvJur’s Shlomo Hill el. »_ 
- ' 'Finally before the session doses, 
the House -will elect- an “arrange- 
ments committee” to- settle ques- 
tions involving committees, com- 
mittee chairmanships, deputy 
speakerships, and the like. 

Before this afternoon each of the 
120 MKs will get a parchment cer- 
tificate signed by retired Supreme 
Court Justice Moshe. Etzioni, 
chairman of the Central - Elections 
Committee, testifying to his or her 
election. 

The Likud and the Alignment had 
failed to agree last week on even the 
simplest of arrangements for the 
new Knesset, after the Alignment 
said its partnership with the 
Citizens' Rights and Peace Move- 
ment entitled it to the same rights as 
the Likud, if not more. 

But when the Likud's Ehud 
Olmert and the Alignment’s Uzi 
Baram met in Tel Aviv yesterday to 


discuss the. arrangements, the 
shadow of ever!5 in the North per- 
suaded both of them to reach ah 
amicable, if temporary, agreement 
which would enable today’s in- 
augural session to run without a 
hitch. 

A new but temporary seating ar- 
rangement will .leave the Likud 
where it is, on the Speaker's left, 
while the Alignment will move from 
the centre to the Speaker’s right. 
The small parties wQl occupy the 
centre. This arrangement is due to 
be reviewed and renegotiated. 

•A similar temporary arrangement 
puls the Likud's Moshe Arens as 
temporary chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee which will be 
elected today at the close of the in- 
augural session. The Alignment 
originally asked to share the chair- 
manship of this body on a rotation 
basis and has not yet dropped this 
demand. 

(Backpwni — page 2) 
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igin officially offers 
lOL’st cabinet positions 



By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 

AVIV. — Prime Minister 
:hem Begin yesterday of- 
offered the Religious Affairs 
io to the National Religious 
md the Labour and Social Af- 
rortfolio to its rival, Tami, 
had wanted the other port- 
Tami did not reject the 
al, however, and it appeared 
ght that Begin would be able 
ssent his new j 8-member, 
t to the Knesset one week, 
oday. •* 

meetings with Tami and the 
were the opening rounds in 
Ticial coalition negotiations. 
i this, only informal talks had 
ield. Begin is to meet with 


Agudat Yisrael leaders today, if 
they can patch up their internal dif- 
ferences by that time. 

Begin made it immediately clear 
to'Tamfs Aharon Abuhatzeira and 
Aharon Uzan yesterday morning 
that he had no alternative but to 
award the portfolio to the NRP., 
Begin then offered Abuhatzeira 
“one of the most important cabinet 
portfolios — Social Affairs and 
Labour." A further meeting 
between Begin and Tami was fixed 
to allow time for consultations. 

Begin told Uzan that he would 
not become the new agriculture 
minister, as he had wanted. Tami, 
he stressed, could get no more than 
one ministry, "because we are going 
to operate according to a fixed 

{Cootiaoed ea b«cfcpagc) 


Israel may join the ‘diesel revolution’ 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
Private motorists may be allowed 
to buy diesel-powered cars, if a 
special inter-ministerial committee 
now examining the issue decides in 
favour. Such a decision, which 
would put the Israeli driver on a par 
with motorists in Western Europe 
and North America, would also 
cause an upheaval in the country's 
fuel pricing structure. 

The most likely repercussion 
would be an estimated 35 per cent 
rise in the -tost of diesel fuel. This 
would have a serious impact on in- 
dustrial users, as well as on 
homeowners who use the fuel for 
heating. Diesel fuel is now heavily 
subsidized by the government, but 
its use in diesel-powered vehicles is 
restricted to public transport and to 
trucks above five tons. 

A government source told The 
Jerusalem Post that the special com- 
mittee includes representatives 


from the Ministries of Energy, 
Finance and Transportation and has 
been evaluating changes in diesel- 
engine use throughout the world in 
recent years. 

While diesel-engines cost 
between Sl.000andSl.500 more than] 
gasoline-powered engines, they 
consume up to 30 per cent less fuel, 
due to recent technological 
improvements. Even with the an- 
ticipated higher price for diesel fuel, 
motorists who drive at least 23,000 
kilometres a year would still save a 
significant amount of money over 
the cost of operating gasoline- 
powered cars. 

The chief obstacle to private use 
of diesel-powered vehicles remains 
the pricing structure. Public tran- 
sportation, for. example, will have to 
cost more, or else its subsidy will 
have to be increased. Other aspects 
of the economy will also have to be 
taken into account. 
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Poland warns against further strikes 


WARSAW (UPI). — Prime 
Minister Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, 
dressed in his military uniform, 
yesterday warned that the govern- 
ment was prepared to step in to pre- 
.vent further strikes by the Solidarity 
trade union. 

But at the same time; ftoland’s 
Communist Party named a 
Solidarity member to its elite ruling 
Politburo, now enlarged from 11 to 
15 members. 

• Jaruzel ski’s warning came in a 75- 
minute speech to an emergency 
Communist Party congress just tour 
days before the threatened start of a 
new wave of strikes. "There are at- 
tempts to sow chaos and calls to 
stage, strikes,'* Jaruzelski said in a 
speech carried live on national 
radio. “There are borders, which 
cannot be crossed. We cannot allow 
these Things to. happen. The 
authorities will have the conr 
slitutional duty to rescue the state 
from decay and the nation from 


catastrophe.” 

Some 40.000 dockworkers near 
the Baltic coast port of Gdansk are 
scheduled to begin an open-ended 
strike’ on Thursday, the day before, 
employees of the national airlines 
Lql have said they will walk out. 

The most hopeful and dramatic 
sign that a dialogue could remain 
open between the government and 
Solidarity was the surprising ap- 
pointment of a Solidarity member, 
to the Politburo last night. Zofia Gr- 
zyb, a 52-year-old forewoman at a 
shoe facloiy, was named to the new- 
ly expanded Politburo by party 
leader Stanislaw Kania. 

The threatened walkouts by 
dockworkers and airline employees 
pose a clear threat to the credibility 
of the new party leadership elected 
this past week al the emergency 
congress. 

Even though 40 of the party’s new 
200- member Central Committee are 
also Solidarity members; 


Jaruzelski's speech was well 
received at the congress. 

The new Politburo, which acts as 
the country's inner cabinet, con- 
tains only six members of the outgo- 
ing leadership. They are Kania 
himself, who was automatically 
elected. Premier Jaruzelski, leading 
hardliner Stefan Olszowski, Kama's 
close supporter Kazimierz Bar- 
cikowski — all members of the 
previous Politburo — and only two 
Others with governing experience: 
Foreign Minister Jozef Czyrk and 
Interior Minister Miroslaw 
Mflewski. 

The others included four local 
party chiefs, two university 
academics, and two other workers 
besides Zofia Grzyb. 

Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev yesterday sent his con- 
gratulations to Kania, indicating 
that Poland’s re-elected party 
leader can .expect the Kremlin's 
support. 


Cabinet meeting set for tomorrow 

Habib makes 
no headway on 

cease-fire bid 


Decision 
tomorrow 
on F-16s 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON. — Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig said yesterday 
that President Ronald Reagan has 
not yet decided whether to resume 
F-16 fighter shipments to Israel. 

Interviewed on ABC-TV’s Issues 
ami Answers. Haig noted only that a 
decision was expected by tomor- 
row. ■ 

He carefully avoided any indica- 
tion whether the four F-16s 
suspended last month following the 
Israeli bombing of the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor and the six additional F-16s 
scheduled for release last Friday 
would now be sent to Israel. 

While rejecting any public 
linkage between the further delay in 
the F-16 deliveries to the Israeli 
bombing of Beirut on Friday, Haig 
was visibly upset by the recent 
Israeli decision “to escalate the 
violence” in Lebanon. 

Since the Beirut bombing, there 
has been increased' pressure on the 
Reagan administration from in- 
fluential members of Congress and 
from the news media to step up 
punitive actions against IsraejL 

Haig promised that Reagan's 
final decision on this sensitive and 
symbolic issue would be made with 
the hope of achieving “a modera- 
tion of tensions and a reduction of 
violence” in the Middle East. 

Haig denied that the State 
Department's counsellor, Robert 
McFarlane, had reached some sort 
of “understanding” with Begin last 
week in Jerusalem regarding Israel's 
use of US. -supplied arms. What 
had been achieved, according to the 
secretary, was-merely “a clearing of 
the air on that issue.” 

. Asked by ABC correspondent 
Frank Reynolds how Washington 
would have reacted if Tel Aviv had 
been bombed and 300 Israelis had 
died, the secretaiy replied”: “With 
shock and dismay, which is how we 
reacted on Friday.” 

Meanwhile, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, in a 
separate interview with ABC-TV 
news, proposed that the Camp 
David peace process be broadened 
to include Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab states. He 
said, however, it was still not the 
right time to include the Palesti- 
nians. 


By DAVID LANDAU 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

U.S. presidential envoy Philip 
Habib has made no immediate 
progress in his mission to bring 
about a ceasefire on Israel’s 
northern border. 

As he met for two working 
sessions with Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin in Jerusalem 
yesterday, PLO rockets and 
shells continued to fall on towns 
and settlements in the North, 
and Israeli planes and guns 
replied with more heavy bom- 
bardments of terrorist positions. 

One high Israeli source asserted 
last night that there would eventual- 
ly be a ceasefire — but not before 
Israel had dealt out more punish- 
ment to the PLO. 

The timetable set by Begin tor the 
days ahead seems to give the IDF 
scope for further punitive action 
before Jerusalem commits itself to a 
ceasefire. Begin is to meet with 
Habib again only tomorrow after- 
noon — following a special cabinet 
tomorrow morning. 


By DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 
and Ageades 

The death toil in South Lebanon 
continued to mount yesterday as 
Israeli planes and artillery again 
pounded terrorist positions 
throughout the area. 

The continuing offensive, now in 
its 10th day, prompted calls for a 
common Arab front to face what 
some saw as an impending Israeli in- 
vasion of South Lebanon. 

Libya reportedly offered to as- 
sure Lebanon “total aerial protec- 
tion” against further Israeli attacks. 


Government sources said last 
night that the cabinet could not 
convene today to hear the report on 
Habib’s mission because the new 
Knesset is to be sworn in today. 
“Today is a festive occasion,” one 
source said. 

Habib flew into Israel on Satur- 
day froin Saudi Arabia, with urgent 
orders from President Ronald 
Reagan “to seek and pursue the 
prospect of a ceasefire," as Habib 
told newsmen yesterday, “beLween 
Israel and ... er ... in Lebanon.” 

Israel's adamant refusal to have 
any dealings, direct or indirect with 
the PLO makes regular diplomacy 
especially difficult. The U.S. itself, 
committed under a 1975 agreement 
with Israel not to maintain lies with 
the PLO, must make its own con- 
tacts with the organization in an 
oblique way. 

In this respect the UN could be of 
possible assistance, and its Mideast 
commander, Gen. Emmanuel 
Erskine, discreetly offered his help 
yesterday at a meeting with Deputy 
Defence Minister Mordechai 
Zipori. Other high-ranking UN of- 

l Continued on page 2, coL 


In an official communique, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
claimed that Israeli planes and artil- 
lery struck at 18 separate targets 
throughout South Lebanon yester- 
day, including targets in Sidon. 
Nabatiyeh and the Beaufort Castle. 

Casualty figures were not given in 
the PLO communique, but 
Lebanese authorities reported 17 
persons kilted and 61 wounded in 
Israeli artillery and air attacks since 
Saturday! 

According to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Beirut, whose 
sources were unclear, this brought 
( CoatfaMcd as page 2, coL S) 


Terrorists seek support as 
toll mounts from air raids 



I>1 Israel Discount Bank of New Ybrk 

A Subsidiary of Israel Discount Bank Limited 
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Condensed Consolidated Statement of Condition 

as of June 30. 1981 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks $ 

US government, states. Municipal and Other Securities 

Federal Funds Sold 

Loans, Net 

Bank Premises 

Customers' Liability Under Acceptances 

Other Assets _ 

Total Assets $ 


1.359.676.000 

66.272.000 
108,000,000 
452,502,000 

5.043.000 

8.800.000 

73.344.000 

2.073.637.000 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits $ 1 ,850,452,000 

Federal Funds Purchased 24,000,000 

Acceptances Outstanding 8,801,000 

Other Liabilities 91 ,878,000 

Total Liabilities $ 1,975.131,000 


CAPITAL NOTE 2 0,000,000 


SHAREHOLDERS' EQUITY 

Common Stock 

Authorized 600,000 shares. $100 par value 


Issued & outstanding 576,21 1 shares 57,621,000 

Surplus 9,000,000 

Undivided Profits 1 1 ,885,000 

Total Shareholders' Equity 78,506,000 

Total Liabilities & Shareholders' Equity $ 2,073,637,000 


MAIN OFFICE: 51 1 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Zamir clamps down on handouts 


Monday, July 20, 1981 The Jehisalem Post . Page f ' 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The controversy over alleged 
Interior Ministry funding of 
religious and other institutions 
through the local authorities has 
produced u ruling from the attorney 
general forbidding local authorities 
to give financial aid to bodies out- 
side their urea. 

A statement issued by Attorney 
General Yitzhak Zamir's office 
yesterday said that certain local 
authorities •■transferred money” they 
got from the government for this 
purpose to bodies '4vhich hold 
“cultural, religious, education and 
sports activities.” Zamir did not say 
whether the money was given to 
these bodies at the initiative of the 
local authority or government 
ministries. 

Interior Ministry spokesman 
Yitzhak Agassi denied yesterday 
that his ministry had ever initiated 


aid to bodies which got contribu- 
tions from local authorities. In any 
case, he said, the ministry ordered 
all local authorities , and 
municipalities to stop such pay- 
ments ui the beginning of April. 

MK Shulamit Aloni said in 
January that at least 110 religious 
institution's received funds channel- 
led by the Interior and Religious Af- 
fairs Ministries through local 
authorities which had no connec- 
tion with these bodies. She also 
claimed that certain political parties 
benefited from these handouts. 

Aloni demanded an investigation 
of the system and raised the matter 
in the Knesset. But Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg refused to give 
any detailed answer to her ques- 
tions. 

Attorney General Yitzhak Zamir 
last week sent a t letter to local 
authorities saying this practice is il- 


legal and should be stopped. 

A statement issued yesterday by 
Zamir's office says that the laws 
regulating activities of local 
authorities and municipalities limit 
them .to helping individuals and in- 
stitutions within their jurisdiction. 
Any help given to institutions out- 
side a local authority's jurisdiction 
which is not of direct benefit to its 
citizens is forbidden, according to 
Zamir's reading of the legislation. 

The attorney general makes it 
clear, however, that a local 
authority or municipality may pay 
bodies outside its jurisdiction for 
services they actually render to the 
authority or its citizens. 

Zamir said that institutions which 
deserve government help because' 
of their services to the whole 
country or their national impor- 
tance should get government money 
directly from the ministry which 
deals with their affairs. 


Aloni accepted into Alignment 

Labour softens censure of 
government’s Lebanon policy 



NEWS BACKGROUND/Asher Wallfish 

A needling Tenth Knesset term 


Then, the Alignment was deep in 
the trauma of the Likud landslide, it 


will likely be remembered for its* ka( j n0 yea how to function as an 
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fireworks, not for the legislative 
legacy. 

The results of the June 30 elec- 
tion which left the Likud with a 48- 
47 edge over the Alignment has in- 
spired talk oF new elections before 
the 10th Knesset can serve out its 
term. Legally this term can extend 
to four-and-a-haif years instead of 


opposition. It was overburdened by 
ex-ministers who did not know how 
to serve as rank-and-file Knesset 
members. 

The Likud in 1977 had no idea 
how to function as a coalition in the 
parliamentary sphere. It enjoyed 
the feeling of power, but its inex- 
perience was painfully obvious. Its 


four, because the election' this year jealous internal squabbling to 


AIR QUALITY 

The following air quality reposts 
were published yesterday by the En- 
vironmental Protection Service: 


was held in summer rather than in 
autumn. 

The scheduling of the municipal 
elections at the end of 1982 and the 
tremendous financial and 
organizational effort which these 
elections will impose on the parties, 
create a motive for the parties to 
have Knesset and local elections 
simultaneously. 

Yet another motive is the neck- 


Haifa — moderate; Hadera — l.and-neck result of June 30, which 


good: Emek Hefer — very good; 
Netanya — good: Ashdod — good; 
Jerusalem — good; Beersheba — 
good. 

Air quality forecast for today: no 
change in the hilly areas, but some 
deterioration elsewhere. 


New purchase tax 
cuts for August 

By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

Finance Minister Yorarii Aridor 
is expected to approve purch^g.tax 
reductions to be efTective~August 1 
for a list of goods ranging from 
eyeglasses to freezers. This will be 
the eighth round of such reductions, 
begun by Aridor in Februaiy. 

The goods to be affected include 
eyeglasses, irons, safes, fans, liquor, 
paint, industrial dishwashers, 
freezers and perhaps pianos. Apart 
from especially high purchase taxes 
on such items as video tapes and ai r- 
conditioners, Aridor’s reforms will 
create six categories of purchase 
taxes, ranging from 0 to 50 per cent. 

Aridor has rejected a proposal by 
the Slate Revenues Administration 
to offset the purchase tax reduc- 
tions by raising the value added tax 
to 15 per cent. 

In another development, the 
public price commission yesterday 
approved a 12 per cent price in- 
crease for Paz lubrication oil, and a 
10 per cent rise for isrom lightbulbs, 
Tadiran batteries and for all types of 
salt. The commission was also to 
have ratified price increases for ce- 
ment. plaster and glass, but it tabled 
the matter to a later date. 


DRY-DOCKED. — The Galei 
Negev swimming pool in Beersheba 
was ordered closed yesterday by 
order of the local magistrates court 
because it was operating without a 
licence. 
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spired talk oF new elections before how to function as a coalition in the an equal share of all privileges with 

the 10th Knesset can serve out its parliamentary sphere. It enjoyed the Likud, and even a larger share, 

term. Legally this term can extend the feeling of power, but its inex- since its new bloc amassed more 

to four-and-a-half years instead of perience was painfully obvious. Its votes than the Likud, 

four, because the election' this year jealous ■ internal squabbling to The AIi ent ^ contcst cvcry 
was held in summer rather than in establish the pecking order and to , egislalivc pr0 posal the nextgovem- 
a utumn - . s r hai ! e out s i*” ,s of a dominant ment introduccs m ^ Kncsscti 

The scheduling of the municipal faction produced, a sorry picture o evcry budgetary proposal. Thus 

Sections at the end of 1982 and the d,sun,l y w ^ h would have been an issu ^ , ik * nationaI heaIlh in _ 

:remendous financial ‘and fot the Alignment op- surancCt t0 which the * com _ 

organizational effort which these position, had the Alignment been j, ut f or w hj c h lacked a 

Sections will impose on the parties, or ®f. , ? lzcc1 ' . ,■ clear majority in the Ninth Knesset, 

:reate a motive for the parties to . WJf." thc have no chance of passing in-the 

lave Knesset and local elections J Alignment had not yet learned ]Qfh Issucs like the Uw ^ Rcturn 

simultaneously. lh ? 1 t! ?f J? b ° r the °?f ° f s, * on “ amendment, on which the Aguda 

Yet another motive is the neck- primarily to oppose. It felt ana ^ L j ku( j are ^jj negotiating, 

md-neck result of June 30, which behaved like a party which hap- j, avc no realistic chance of passing 

las persuaded both the Likud and P™ 1 to be out of power thanks to . either 

he Alignment that they could do some mistake which would one day t^c Alignment's parliamentary 

setter next time. b % m j StC II, 0U | S u c ?9' cctcd - . offensive will make every legislative 

Today the Likud has an expenen- proposal agonizing For the coalition 

When the Knesset opens today, C ed cabinet and an experienced P , jj® m JL Fma U 6e 

therefore, propaganda and not parliamentary faction. Thirty-five of w'hw th* Aiionmmt 

parliamentarism will be the [he 48 Likud MKs served in the S 

keynote. The campaign Tor the elec- Ninth or in previous Knessets. The . . . h , (because 

thkweek 1 ^thellobiv n£‘ ^ ^ h “ £ s ™" factions are members there) 

rs^“nV ,letorisk 

and-tongs. It will be the longest Kent's 47 MKs served in put attend “* bdow s£ren « Ul - 

election campaign ever. Knessets. The Alignment, by controlling 

The atmosphere in the 1 0th The Alignment leaders have ap- more committee chairmanships 

Knesset-wili be often tense ancLof- parently decided to wage- total : than in the Ninth Knesset, will have 

ten bitter. The firrffcuage "“will parliamentary war against thc‘Likud“ J irVrider ready rtadrpiMfrirrn-ft>*'*at- 

probafejy be cruder even vulgar at fa the 10th Knesset on issues of sub- tSgfing government policy^jand 

times. The House will not oe a stance, technical arid representative delaying government measufesr 

happy place in which to serve, for arrangements, and questions of Even the smaller factions will be 
parliamentarians or reporters. prestige. affected by the polarization and be 

The first days of the 10th Knesset The Alignment does not intend to compelled to "declare themselves 

will be very different from file first Jose any time in mounting this war, friend or foe to the two big blocs 

days of its predecessor in the sum- which it launched last week in which together command 96 seats' 

mer of 1977. preliminary contacts with the Likud — more than ever before. 


has persuaded both the Likud and 
the Alignment that they could do 
better next time. 

When the Knesset opens today, 
therefore, propaganda and not 
parliamentarism will be the 
keynote. The campaign for the elec- 
tions to the 1 1th Knesset will in fact 
start this week, as the two big par- 
ties set about each other hamtner- 
and-tongs. It will be the longest 
election campaign ever. 

The atmosphere in the 10th 


pro bably be cruder even vulgar at 
times. The House will notbe a 
happy place in which to serve, for 
parliamentarians or reporters. 

The first days of the 10th Knesset 
will be very different from the first 
days of its predecessor in the sum- 
mer of 1977. 


establish the pecking order and to 
share out the spoils of. a. dominant 
faction produced* a sorry picture of 
disunity which would have been an 
easy target for the Alignment op- 
position, had the Alignment been 
organized. 

When the Ninth Knesset opened, 
the Alignment had not yet learned 
that the job of the opposition is 
primarily to oppose. It felt and 
behaved like a party which hap- 
pened to be out of power thanks to 
some mistake which would one day 
be mysteriously corrected. 

Today the Likud has an experien- 
ced cabinet and an experienced 
parliamentary faction. Thirty-five of 
the 48 Likud MKs served in the 
Ninth or in previous Knessets. The 
Alignment, for its part, has also ac- 
quired useful experience in the op- 
position. Twenty-six of the Align- 
ment's 47 MKs served in past 
Knessets. 


By SARAH HONTG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Labour Party 
Political Bureau yesterday rejected 
demands by party doves to con- 
*demn the government’s Lebanon 
policy and especially the air raid on • 
Beirut. The bureau said that the 
world “must condemn terror and 
not Israel, which acts in self- 1 
defence.” 

The bureau also approved co- 
option of Shulamit Atom's single 
Knesset-member list as a separate 
Alignment faction. But by a sur- • 
prisingly slim majority. MK Shlomo 
Hillel received unanimous support 
as the party's candidate for Knesset 
Speaker. 

Labour doves, particularly those 
in the Circle 77 group led by Pr of. 
fZe'ev Stemhal, demanded that the 
party “muster the civic courage” to 
“come out against the bombing. 
Not to do so would imply conferring 
legitimacy on the raids,” they said. 
MK Yossi Sarid suggested' that the 
bureau not tackle the subject 
altpgether if it cannot bring itself to 
condemn the bombing. 

This was rejected by a large, 
bureau majority last night, with 
party leader Shimon Peres ruling 
out any suggestion of “criticism at a 
time guns are blazing and the pop- 
ulation in the North is sitting in 
shelters.” He did, however, take the 
government to task for not having 
convened the Knesset Foreign Af- 
fairs and Defence Committee 
before deciding on the raid. 

The bureau adopted a resolution 
which only indirectly refers to 
operations which might* result in 
civilian casualties. The third clause' 
of the resolution states that 
“systematic action against terrorist 
concentrations is a defence must for 
Israel in order to prevent attack, to 


lire out the terrorists and impede 

their organization,” but it adds that 
efforts must be made “to avoid hit- 
ting non-combatant civilians.” 

The resolution also expresses 
concern at the terrorist att acks, 
solidarity with settlers in thc North,, 
and anxiety at Syrian and terrorist 
efforts to ignite a total conflict. It 
recommends that. Israel seek the 
mediation' of friendly governments' 
to prevent terror and bring about a 
ceasefire. ... . . 

* . In Kiiyat Shmona yesterday, MK 
Yitzhak Rabin said that Israel 
should first attempt to work through 
U.S. peace envoy Philip Habib, and 
said bombing civilian centres is not 
the way to stop the escalation in the 
North. 

A stormy debate on whether to 
accept Shulamit Aloni as yet 
another Alignment faction 
preceded approval of the proposal 
by 23 votes to 19. Speaking for the 
party hawks, MK Shoshana Arbcli- 
Almozlino opposed the motion, say- 
ing that Aloni's “sole political ap- 
peal is. her independent position. 
Once she is in the Alignment she 
will have lost that as well and will be 
np electoral asset whatever to us.” 

An even shkrper outburst came 
from Rabbi Menahem Hacohen" 
who said that he “no longer feds 
well in Labour. The party is losing 
the last vestiges of support it had 
within the religious community. We 
are -undermining ourselves.” He 
warned that if Aloni is accepted as a 
faction, he aims to quit Labour and 
apply for membership in the Align- 
ment as yet another one-member 
faction. 

The only consensus apparent in 
the bureau last night was on HBlel’s 
candidacy for Knesset speaker, and 
he will thus challenge the Likud's 
choice for the job, MK Menahem 
Savidor. 


TERRORISTS SEEK AID 


compelled to declare themselves 
friend or foe to the two big blocs 
which together command 96 seats' 
— more than ever before. 


ANOTHER DAY IN GALILEE SHELTERS 


(Condimcd from page one) 

would take over the maintenance of 
shelters in the town. This will in- 


and terrorists.” 


meeting between Finance Minister 


'We won’t let the milk in the Yoram Aridor and Labour and 


Strauss dairy go sour and we won't 


elude painting them, ensuring water tot them ruin a 56m. export in- 


supplies and electricity, and engag- 
ing contractors to rebuild damaged 
shelters. 

In Nahariya, life came to a stand- 
still at 7 a.m. yesterday with the 
sounding of the air raid alarm. 
Shops and factories were closed for 
the third day running as residents 
took to their shelters. The bathing 
beaches were deserted and hotel 
guests began leaving town. 

Four one-storey buildings were 
damaged in yesterday's shelling, but 
there were no injuries. Millions of 
shekels of damage to property was 
caused by the shelling since last 
Wednesday. 

At a meeting in the Strauss dairy 
in Nahariya, chairman of the 
Manufacturers' Association 
Avraham Shavit, declared that “in- 
dustry will not give in to Katyushas 


dustiy,” he went on. He said that Treasury and Natio 
about 4,000 workers were sent Institute officials will 
home yesterday because of the sider compensating 
bombing. “But other countries have paying full wages d 
gone through more serious wars when their workers : 
than this one, and we will find a way .because of bombing. 


Social Affairs Minister Israel Katz 
yesterday, it was decided that 
Treasury and National Insurance 
Institute officials will meet to con- 
sider compensating employers for 
paying full wages during periods 
when their workers are in shelters 


To the Chairman of our Board of Directors 
Mr. BENNO GITTER, and Mrs. GITTER 

MAZAL TOV and heartiest Congratulations on the birth of 
your granddaughter 

ARIELA 


The Board of Directors and Management of 
AMERICAN ISRAELI PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Maehon Parries Ycshivat Or-Torah F.frat 

iuc sponsoring 

An Intensive Three-Week Seminar 

August S-20 

THEME: HIGH HOLIDAYS 

Classes will he held on Monday and Wednesday afternoons 
between 2,00-6.(10 p.m. 

The learning will include rhevruia (*»tu«iy pairs] and knurr*, 
(iuesl Ire lines .will lie held on Thursdays, iollowed by discussion 
giunps. 

Tuition lee: 531. Participants should register prior to the 
seminar at Maehon Parries, 10 Rehov Gad, - Jerusalem, 
Tel. 02-717975. 

Rabbi Shlomo Riskin will al he giving a i wo- week geinaia 
shim ‘ mornings/ during ihe beginning nl August: topic: ihc 
,iltilit\ oi a Jewish woman to initiate divorce pi oc ceilings. For 
inure details, contact Marhon Parries. 


to work under bombing," Shavit 
said. 

The -Histadrut Central Commit- 
tee yesterday made plans for help- 
ing the northern settlements and 
demanded that the government 
dedicate its means and resources for 
building and renovating bomb 
shellhers in Galilee. 

Histadrut secretary-general 
Yeroham Meshel said that as soon 
as the government is ready to build 
adequate shelters, the Histadrut will 
put ail the professional knowledge 
and equipment of Solel Boneh at its 
disposal. The Histadrut also called 
on the construction contractors un- 
ion and construction equipment 
operators in the private sector to 
join Solel Boneh in this project 

Reacting to politicians' declara- 
tions following the bombing in the. 
North, Dov Staub, deputy commis- 
sioner of the income and property 
tax commission, said they were 
creating exaggerated expectations. 

He said that damage evaluators 
are doing everything they can, 
within the framework of the iaw, to 
compensate those who suffered 
from file bombing. He criticized 
politicians for making promises of 
compensation that exceed the 
provisions made by law. 

Following recent approval by the 
Knesset Finance Committee, kiryat 
Shmona has been declared a fron- 
tier settlement, which wiU allow its 
residents to receive compensation 
on indirect damage similar to that 
received by fanners. 

In another development, at a 


Meanwhile, more offers of aid are 
coming in to both Kiryat Shmona 
and Nahariya from all over the 
country. But’ civic leaders have 
made it clear that the northern fron- 
tier towns need no charity. They 
noted that they were holding fast 
and were not refugees, while their 
children did not need discarded 
toys. They did demand that the 
authorities assure them proper 
shelters, with running water, 
electricity . and chemical toilets, as 
well as better phone connections 
and arrangements to make the 
electric supply less susceptible to 
shell damage. 

Yesterday the Carmel Hospital in 
Haifa started receiving maternity 
cases from Nahariya, and Haifa 
University’s educational consulta- 
tion centre {Telem) offered advice 
and guidance to teachers and 
parents of the children in the border 
areas, who might be affected by the 
shelling' and tension. 

The Ram at Gan Municipality 
yesterday brought 62 out of 150 
children it had invited from Kiryat 
Shmona for a special summer 
school in Ramat Gan. They will slay 
with families for three days and 
return home tomorrow. 

Israel Television announced last 
night that as of tomorrow it will 
broadcast films from 11.30 to 3, 
hours that are not covered by 
Educational TV, in order to cater 
for children in the North who may 
have to spend another day in 
shelters. 


HABIB MEETING 


U'mdned from page m) 

fleers are expected to meet with 
PLO leaders in Beirut today or 
tomorrow following instructions 
from UN headquarters in New York 
to follow-up the Security Council’s 
call for a ceasefire. 

The UN is at pains al this stage to 
keep a low profile so as to do 
nothing to encumber the Habib ef- 
fort. 

A report of UN contacts with the 
PLO leadership will be ' made 
available through New York to the 
Stale Department in Washington 
and to Habib out in the area. 

Habib himself meanwhile has not 
put forward detailed proposals, ac- 
cording to Israeli policy-makers, 
but rather has “raised a number of. 
ideas.” One central idea apparently 


is that Israel should stop bombing 
targets in Lebanon from the air. 
This demand has reportedly not met 
with an instantly positive Israel! 
response.- 

The policy-makers indicated that 
Habib is still “casting about for a 
solution” and to some extent is 
playing things by ear. They said 
Habib was not seeking to link his 
ceasefire efforts with his earlier and 
now-virtualty suspended efforts to 
resolve the Lebanon missile crisis. 

The Israeli policy-makers noted, 
though, that "all indications show 
that Syria is supporting and en- 
couraging the PLO in the present 
escalation." This seemed, to imply 
that a diplomatic solution of the 
Israel -PLO mini-war would have to 
involve the Syrians. 


(Comtfaaed from page am) 

the toll since Israel iaunejed its anti- 
terrorist offensive on July 10 to 410 
killed and 1,126 wounded. 

There have been no further 
reports from Lebanon on the toll in 
last Friday’s massive air-raid on ter- 
rorist headquarters in Beirut. This 
was put by the PLO on Saturday at 
190 dead and about 600 wounded, 
considerably fewer than the 300 
dead and 800 wounded daimed by 
the* Lebanese representative at the 
UN. Most of those killed were 
reportedly civilians living ip,or neat 
th& : apartment Mocks 'honsing 'the’ ' 
headquarters. ' ,,r '' • 

1 Lebanese provinSiaf officials s'atfcf' 1 
three groups of Israeli Phantoms 
yesterday carried out bombing sor- 
ties against eight PLO positions 
. around the former market town of 
Nabatiyeh. 'The officials said 12 
persons were wounded in the at- 
tacks, which began at 2:20 p.m. and 
lasted nearly one hour. 

At the same time, Israeli artillery 
pounded the Nabatiyeh area 12 
kilometres north of the Israeli - 
border in a coordinated barrage. 

In Sidon, three persons were kil- 
led and four wounded in shelling 
that came from the direction of 
Israel and the border enclave con- 
trolled by the Christian forces of 
Major Sa’ad Haddad. 

In an apparent effort to keep the 
coastal road between the Palesti- 
nian bases around the port city of 
Tyre cut off from the rest of 
Lebanon, Israeli gunboats and Had- 
dad's artillery . shelled the area 
around the bridge at Zaharani, 
which was destroyed fa earlier air 
strikes, provincial officials said. 

Zaharani,- site of Lebanon s 
largest oil refinery, is just south of 
the port city of Sidon. 

(CostHmed (ran page one) 
wounded. Thirty to 40 of those kil- 
led. and 120 of the wounded were 
terrorists, he said. 

The attack, the first since 1974, 
“surprised and hurt” the terrorists, 
who 1 believed the status quo of not 
hitting them in the Lebanese capital - 
would be maintained, he said. 

But, *Saguy said, despite the fact 
that civilians — the families of ter- 
rorist officers and other Palestinians 
— lived on a few floors of each 
headquarters building, the IDF 
decided to regard the area fa Beirut 
in which the buildings were situated 
as “Palestinian territory.” 

He said Lebanese tended not to 
live in the sector, unwilling to un-' 
dergo constant terrorist security 
checks and body searches. 

Saguy added that, contrary to 
some foreign reports, no Syrian 
soldiers were wounded or killed fa 
the Beirut raid. 

Israeli military policy has not 
changed, Saguy said, adding that 
the air force carried out “pinpoint 
bombing in Beirut, to spare as many, 
civilians as possible.” 

Saguy revealed that rocket ndsaOea 
or artillery shells fell near or In 28 
Galilee settlements la the past days. 

The terrorist shelling of the 
Jordan Valley ,lat6 on Saturday, 
originally thought to have 
originated from Jordan, actually 
emanated from Syrian territory near 
the point where Syria, Jordan and 
Lebanon meet, Saguy said. 

• “Although I don’t Jiave proof of- . 
this...I don’t suppose the terrorists 
fired from! inside Syria without 
Syrian permission," he. said, . 

This, and the continuing bimi- • 
bard ment of the north, Saguy said, 
points to what may be a Syrian and ; 
terrorist notion that Israel's hands 
could be tied by the ongoing 
negotiations to remove Syrian mis- - 
sties ,from Lebanon, which would " 
□re vent a strong military response. . 

While Saguy spoke, Israeli jets at- . 
tucked terrorist targets in Lebanon. . 


Sources in Sidon said that Israeli 
armoured and- mechanized units 
had moved into the Christian 
enclave controlled by Haddad, fuel- 
ling Lebanese and Palestinian fears 
that an Israeli ground offensive was 
imminent:. ■/ ~ ■ 

- This fear was articulated yester- 
day by Ahmad Jibril,. leader of the 
Libyan-supported Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine — 
General Command. 

In an Interview with the Lebanese 
daily as-Saftr yesterday, Jibril said 
that laael-flrayJje pkmfanfeto over- 
run Hfafa-rferip^b 

widetjijU securjjy jre% ajpng^thej 
Leban ese-Israelioorder. 

He noted that Libya had become 
the PLO’s main arms supplier, arm- 
ing not only his own pro-Libyan 

group, but also Arafat’s Fatah. 

The Libyan envoy to Lebanon, 
Abdel Kader Gouka, was also 
quoted fa as-Safir yesterday as say- 
ing his country was prepared to en- 
sure “total aerial protection to 
Lebanon.” ' 

Arafat, meanwhile, appealed 
yesterday for an emergency meeting 
of the Arab Defence Council — 
composed of Arab League foreign 
and defence ministers — to discuss 
, the Israeli raids. ■ 

In his appeaf, Arafat said the con- 
vening of such a meeting was “the 
least that Arab countries could do” 
In the Tace of tbe Israeli threat. 

In. Riyadh, an official Saudi state- 
ment said if was consulting the 
cither members of the Arab League 
follow-up committee on Lebanon 

— Syria, Kuwait and Lebanon — to 
include on the agenda of its next 
meeting this month the questioa of 
the Israeli attacks... 

KATYUSHAS 

. * 

At2-p.m., a.pair of Israeli warplanes 
made fiiree strikes on Beaidort Cas- 
tle, with the two jets returning 30 
minutes later for another four at- 
tacks on the terrorist stronghold, a 
UN spokesman said. *. ' 

At 2:50 the castle was hit again, 
the spokesman said. The planes 
swooped down on the area around 
the inland town of Nabatiyeh at 
3:16, the spokesman said.' 

The majority of targets hit were 
situated north or south of 
Nabatiyeh. They were: 

• Mazrat Al Tahar: a forest area 
and high ground where the Palesti- 
nians 1 camouflaged the Katyusha 
launchers and artillery used to bom- 
bard the Galilee panhandle and 
South Lebanon Christian enclave. 


Paris hails its 

PARIS (Reuter). — . French 
champion Bernard Hinault 
day rode majestically to hfcjS 
Tour de France triumph fa 
years through a sea of chieS 
Parisians flowing along the Av«i 
des Champs Erysees. - . - . 

He sailed home after six circlil 
of the French -capital’s asm; 
beautiful avenue with an enormj 
overall lead over Belgian veiete 
Lucien van Impe and Frenchmi 
Robert Alban fa third place. . 

Lendl let down ! 

STUTTGART, West Gernul 
(UPI). — Bjorn Borg' won 
S75.000 Grand Prix tennis tou« ; 
ment here yesterday, coming ftw 
behind to defeat C^hotfovatii 
Ivan Lendl 1-6, 7-6, 6-2, 6-4. : ; 

Lendl, perhaps buoyed by Jr 
rout of file new Wimbledon cbm' 
pion John. McEnroe last weekend! 
the Davis Cup match against d 
US., got off to a roaring. st» 
against the former Wimbledon kin 
ripping through the first set in^ 
minutes and leaving Borg no time j 
find his rhythm. 

But the ‘25-year-okf Swedi 
superstar characteristically put-d 
upset behind him to tussle point ? 
point with Lendl, to claw hfa 
back in the second set and then ta 
command. 

Hapoel jeered 

Post Sports Reporter 

Tel Aviv Hapoel footballers w 
given a rough time by the Austr 
home crowd at the end of tf 
angry Intertoto clash with the lc 
team Sportkiub Vienna late 
Saturday, a match which the 1st 
champions lost 1-3. 

There were derisive shouts fr 
sections of the 3,000-strong cny 
“Dirty Jews.” “We’ll send youfc 
to Auschwitz.” and “Up Araf: 
Israeli reporters at the match cat 
from Vienna; 

Some of the Israeli play 
wanted to respond to the jeers 
- insults in kind but were preva: 
upon by their colleagues to k 
cool. The game itself was a j 
ticuiarly heated affair. Hapoel a 
plained afterwards that the k 
referee Marvin Hoffman had six 
injudicious bias. This was refiec 
in what coach David Schwei 
described as a completely unv 
ranted penalty, which enabled V 
na^ to go into the lead, and in 
sending off.of two TeFAvjy [day 
Gabi Lasri and Eli Cohen, forks 
but not overly dirty play. 

Shabtai Levy scored Hapo 
lone goal. 

Liege bests Netany*f~ 

Royal Liege of Belgium ddoi 
Netanya Maccabi 3-2 in the mi 
European Intertoto soccer matd 
Liege last night. The Belgians!*! 

I at half-time. . 

Oded Machnes scored b 
Netanya’* goal's on penalty kief 
the 44th and 87th minutes of| - 

Rogers steels himsd| ; 

SANDWICH, Engfand (AP).-; ” 
Rogers duly became the.^.. 
American since the war to takj 
British Open golf title back . at* - 
the Atlantic, but not until he| 
survived a dramatic dfag-dongf . . 
day battle. Teetering on the few .. 
collapse, the slim 29-year-akIl5| . 
had a commanding 5-stroke lead . 
ing into the final day, but wale 
in stone-faced dismay as itdwi^ 
to a single shot only seven holes; 
the round. ± 

• Mazrat Hamra: Artillery ^ 
tions that shelled the panhuull - 
kilometres south of Nabatiy«fc; v 

Arab' a-Satim: 5 km oortt 
Nabatiyeh where Palestinian p . 
tions were located. 

Strikes were also made age 
terrorist artillery positions near 
Zaharani River, and aga . 
buildings used by the Palestinial 
Tyre. 

The air force also' attac 
regional headquarters of the $ 
and Naif Hawatmeh's Denxjct^ 
Front, both in the eastern regfa ' 
South Lebanon. 

Both headquarters were resp f '< 
: Me for the planning and execu 
of artillery and rocket firing 
Israel and the enclave. ; -L 

A UN spokesman said If 
warplanes overflew Leb^ 
throughout the, day, probably 
reconnaissance missions. ' * 


Our beloved 

DINA 

baa passed away 


The funeral wfll lea.ve the Sanhedria funera 
parlour; for Sanhedria cemetei^r at 3 P*® 
today, Monday, N"pwn nniu rv* (20.7.81). 


Parents: Asher and Marlene Amid 
Sister; Dafna. 

David and Hanna Amid and family 
Albert and Betty Levy and family - 
Haim and Shanhas landes and family 
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Tabs and Jews battling cholera 


i • * ; 
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ABRAHAM RABINOVICH J 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
U^pihin line or West. Bank and 
.. ■■li professionals has been sue- 
ully holding the eastern front 
• . ie past 12 days against a corn- 
enemy — cholera, 
e disease has been running not 
ss the narrow- Jordan, but- 
sh and Arab employees of the 
•-'C health service of the West 
: military government have 
lined its impact on this side of 
iver. This is despite the entry 
. $ the Jordan bridges each day 
■ ' .me 7,000 potential carriers. 
it cholera cases have so far 
reported on the West Bank 


ii;’ ji these have bee.t quickly 


A 


r* 


J .ed and treated. More than 20 
persons have been 


'* it alized overnight for examina- 
A highly efficient public health 
ork has been riding close herd 
he disease and preventing in 

- :rous ways its possible spread, 
ve hardly been sleeping since 
eni on alert July 7," said Dr. 

- sin Obeid, director of public 
h services in the West Bank. 
i was the date we heard that 
m had its first cholera case.’' 

. Ramallah physician trained in 
davia, Dr. Obeid is in charge 
me 500 Arab doctors, nurses 
other health officials who 
. ite 142 clinics and 79 mother- 
:hild centres on the West 
. Above Obeid In the ad- 
trative hierarchy is the military 
rnment’s health division 
:d by Dr. Yitzhak Sever. 

; s Israelis have laid down the 
.‘'■Vical and organizational 
/lines in the fight against 
■ra, but the Arab medical team 
' wen handling the day-to-day 
ttion. 

. am of course in constant con- 
ion with Dr. Sever, but I have 
• uthority to direct everything,” 

- ' Obeid in an interview yester- 


-Arab teams consisting of a 
1 *r, a nurse and a sanitation ex- 
are . posted at ADenby and 
- /a bridges each day to monitor 
ns entering from Jordan. 


Team ; members mount each bus 
crossirig the bridges' to ask whether 
anyone has symptoms such as diar- 
. rhoea and nausea, which' could be 
connected with cholera. Those 
responding positively, about four or 
five - so far; are sent to 'nearby 
Jericho Hospital for examination. 

. All vegetables and fruits bri the 
buses are confiscated and destroyed 
and pamphlets ' in Arabic are dis- 
tributed "■•dvising on sanita.ry 
measures lU be followed to curb the 
danger of cholera. 

Anti-cholera teams have also 
been formed in each of the seven 
administrative districts oo the West 
Bank. They are dispatched at any 
•.hour of the day or night to villages 
or towns where a case of suspected - 
cholera is reported. While the 
•suspected victim is taken;-to 
hospital, the medical team gives an- 
tibiotics to. the immediate family, 
draws up a list of persons with 
whom the suspected victim has 
been ; m contact, and sprays the: 
house with disinfectant. 

Meanwhile, the local hospital to 
which the -victim has been brought 
sends a stool sample to the Health 
Ministry laboratory in Jerusalem 1 
near Mahane Yehuda. Within 24 
hours, the laboratory officials 
telephone. the hospital to inform the 
Arab medical officials whether the 
sample was positive or negative. If 
positive, the victim's family is 
quarantined and antibiotic treat- 
ment & given to all persons with 
whom he had been in contact. 

From the military government 
headquarters in Beit El, Sever has. 
been, supervising the public-health 
teams and making decisions such as 
sending, three elderly cholera vic- 
tims to Israeli hospitals (one of them 
subsequently died of complications • 
only indirectly connected with the 
disease). - 

On orders from the Israeli super- - 
visor, 42 sanitation experts comb 
the West Bank daily to take samples 
of fruits and vegetables from 
markets and fields, and also check 
water and sewage. Samples are sent 
to the Health Miniary laboratories 
in Jerusalem. So far neither produce 


People in the news 


The wheel of fortune turns again 


ELIEVABLE as it seemed - 
former German chancellor 
Brandt resigned in the wake of 
scandal in 1974, he may well 
. l his way to resuming his old— 
is .prime, minister, a -Germany 
on poll -has- shown, * 


e poll, published in the Welt am 
ag newspaper, gave Brandt a 
:r rating than Chancellor 
int Schmidt and Foreign 
ler Hans-Dietricb Genscber, 
head the present coalition 
nment. 



Wily Brandt 


Authors found for anonymous songs 


iROUP of "anonymous" 
lerd’s songs in Hebrew have 
proven to be the work of the 
Alexander Penn and Moshe 
i, according to research con- 
id by Hagh Halprln of Tel Aviv 


University. 

She found that the songs were 
composed by the two during tbe 
1930s when they were members of 
an ill-fated commune which settled 
in Sheikh Bureik, near Haifa. 


s and lots of time* 


DUR years' time, he wifi still 
ider 40. "a perfectly respec- 
age to become a minister,’ 1 
Ohnert, one of the heads of 
ikud election campaign, told a 
interviewer this weekend. 


listing that his own party's cam- 
i was in good taste and that erf* 
Alignment was vulgar, Olmeit 
;ed that the Likud only quoted 
, members of Shimon Pens' 
party said about him. 
for the present row over Knes- 
raiing and committees, Olmert 
Gained that the Alignment still 
accept that it lost the election. 



Ehud Olmert 


Riots and all that jazz 


LARGE-SCALE riots in many 
iritain’s cities have not just 
:d problems for British Prime 
sier Margaret Thatcher, 
rndon’s biggest ever outdoor 
festival, with Dizzy Gillespie, 


Ella Fitzgerald, Herbie Hancock and 
Sarah Vaughan, -has been cancelled 
because Clapham Common, in 
South London, where it was to be 
held, adjoins Brixton, where some 
of the worst rioting took place. 


Making Egypt’s roads safer 



)SE WHO have visited Israel’s 
ibour to the west and noted 
conditions there will be happy 
earn that Egyptian Deputy 
ne Minister and Interior 
isier Natural Ismail has ordered 
radar traffic control posts to be 
ip on the road between Cairo 
Alexandria. 


The director of the Egyptian traf- 
fic department, Abdal Moneim 
Caber, was quoted jn the English- 
language Egyptian Gazette as saying 
that 12 radar speed traps already in 
existence have proved successful in 
reducing the number of car acci- 
dents during the last three months. 


TOURISTS ARE INVITED 
^jj ) to an EVENING OF 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


on ail aspects of living and banking in Israel 

.Tonight, Monpay, July 20, 1981, at 9.00 p,m. 
at the Plaza. Hotel, .Jerusalem 

Documentary film in English 
. . Refreshments 
• Sponsored by 


lour Va'aleh 

At ZO Aiiyah 

ind Absorption Oapt 


r a. Bon Yehuda St. 

Jerusalem 

fel 02 £3928 1 


J> ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT DANK 


Clal Centre.- Jerusalem 


or water samples have shown any 
signs of cholera bacteria. 

Since the outbreak in Jordan, 
Sever has been sharing his round- 
the-clock role of duty officer with 
his deputy; Dr. Joseph Kafka, and 
nursing, supervisor Zila Acker, who 
is responsible for all the nurses in 
the West Bank public-heallh ser- 
vice. 

: "Our language of communication 
with the Arab personnel, in conver- 
sation and in writing, is English,” 
says Sever. “Dr. Kafka, however, 
gets to use his native Czech oc- 
casionally with some of the Arab 
doctors who were trained in 
Prague." 

The 15 Israelis who run the 
military government health division 
are in turn guided by the senior 
medical professionals in the Health 
Ministry who' have been closely 
monitoring the cholera situation. 

Although some 1,000 cholera 
cases have been reported in Jordan, 
the Israelis know whai is happening 
there only from Jordanian televi- 
sion. "All of us watch their 10 
o'clock English news programme 
each night," said one local health 
official. 


74 cases in Jordan 

AMMAN (AP). — Seventy-four 
cases of cholera have been reported 
in Jordan in the past 48 hours, 
bringing to 677 the number of 
persons to have contracted the dis- 
ease since the July 6 outbreak, a 
Jordanian Health Ministry 
spokesman said yesterday. 

The spokesman said that the 
epidemic was now under control 
and that the number of cases in cer- 
tain areas had dropped con- 
siderably. Four people died during 
the early stage of the epidemic, but 
no deaths have been registered 
since. 

Three cases of cholera were 
reported in the Israeli-administered 
West Bank last week and three 
others were reported in Kuwait 
yesterday. 

. The cases in Kuwait were the first 
to be reported in the Persian Gulf 
since the outbreak began. 


Local drinking 
water is 
‘among best’ 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Israel’s drinking 
water is among the best in the 
world, Meir Ben-Meir, the water 
commissioner and director-general 
oQEh e ‘ . Minist ry of Agriculture:- 
yesterday told a fugh level meeting. . 
called to -disouss the quality- of 
drinking water in Israel. The 
meeting was attended by the 
ministers of agriculture, health and 
interior and their ministries' 
directors-general, as well as other 
senior officials. 

Health Minister Eliezer Shostak 
called the meeting after receiving 
reports that the drinking water in 
certain parts of the country is con- 
taminated and not fit for human 
consumption. At the meeting it was 
decided' to continue the activities of 
an inter-ministry committee 
(including representatives of the 
Ministries of Agriculture. Health 
and Interior) which will meet from 
time to time to study reports on the 
quality of Israel’s drinking water 
and the problems involved in keep- 
ing the water at a high standard. 

Ben-Meir, who chairs the inter- 
ministerial committee, said at the 
end of the meeting that there is no 
need to panic, because Israel’s 
drinking water is clean. If there are 
cases where drinking water is not 
clean, it is a local matter, he said, 
which can be treated quickly and 
made potable again. 

Since about 90 per cent of the 
water supplied by the national water 
carrier is used for irrigation pur- 
poses, it is not worthwhile financial- 
ly to invest great sums of money to 
give extraordinary treatment to the 
10 per cent used for drinking water, 
a National Water Company official 
said. “Maybe some day in the 
future, if Israel has enough money, 
a special drinking water line can be 
built, and this line will be given an 
extra treatment." he said. 

- Water Commission sources say 
that Israel’s drinking water com- 
pares favourably to drinking water 
in most countries of the world. 
Sometimes this water becomes con- 
taminated, but this usually happens 
at the local level: in the community 
water tower; by nitrate run-off from 
agriculture into underground water; 
or by sewage which drains into the 
water. Since the water is constantly 
checked, any sucb fault is quickly 
discovered and corrected. 


IS20,400 donated 
at Yarkon concert 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Concertgoers 
at Saturday night's Israel Philhar- 
monic outdoor concert in the 
Yarkon Park contributed IS20.400 
in response to Mayor Shlomo 
Lahat’s plea for donations. LahaL. 
who served as master of 
ceremonies, asked the crowd to give 
money for the city's cultural pro- 
jects. 

The mayor said afterwards that 
he was gratified at how the cr.owd 
(estimated at around 200,000) 'left 
the park so clean. "This proves that 
we have a cultured and mature 
audience, that knows how to ap- 
preciate and enjoy a quality, high 
level performance,*’ Lahat said. He 
also singled out the success of 
special traffic arrangements, which 
allowed the huge crowd to enter 
and . leave the park without -dif- 
ficulty. 





WBd-cat strike 
in TA municipality 
TEL AVIV. — Hundreds of Tel 
Aviv residents who came to tbe city 
engineer’s- office yesterday on 
business connected with building 
permits, had to leave empty handed 
because of a wild-cat strike 
launched by workers in the permit 
department. 

The employees, who deal with the 
public on the ground, floor of the 
newly renovated city engineer’s 
building on Sderot Ben-Gurion, are 
protesting against the lack of air 
conditioning in their offices. They 
say they will stay on strike until the 
air conditioning fixtures are con- 
nected to the electricity supply. 


The Jerusalem Biblical Zoo's new and yet unnamed giraffe In the crate 
(left) that carried her from the Copenhagen Zoo, and in her new com- 
pound in Jerusalem (above). Tbe young female giraffe has not yet 
reached her full growth. She arrived In Israel by air late on Friday and 
had to spend an extra day in the large crate because the work involved 
in unpacking her would have meant desecrating tbe Sabbath, zoo of- 
ficials said. (Sitnionsky. Israel Sun) 


Man asks court to ban wife’s abortion 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — A man's re- 
quest for a court order forbidding 
his wife to have the abortion she 
wants will be heard in the District 
.Court here on Wednesday. 

In his request for the court order 
from Judge Shoshana Berman, the 
man said he and his wife were mar- 
ried in October 1979 and now have 
a 10-month-olrf daughter. The 
woman's response to her husband's 
application to court is not yet 
known. 


The man, whose name was not 
released for publication, said his 
wife recently became pregnant and 
told him she wanted an abortion. 

He said an abortion contravenes 
his beliefs as a man and as a Jew. 
Tbe foetus, he said, has a right to 
live, and he must defend it. An 
abortion might harm his wife's 
health or make her barren, which 
would deny him the possibility of 
raising a larger family, the man 
slated. • 


Strikers not liable for third-party losses 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — District Court Judge 
Yosef Margalit yesterday ruled that 
striking workers are not liable for 
damages caused to a third party. 

M argalit made the ruling when he 
dismissed a claim for $25,000 
brought against the Marine Officers 
Union by six Israeli industries which 
were hurt by the union's strike 
against the shipping companies in 
April, 1977. 

During the strike, two Zim con- 
tainer ships, the Montreal and the 
Tillia, blocked the Haifa port con- 
tainer terminal, making it impossi- 
ble for other ships to be unloaded 
there. As a result, the American 
container ship Export Freedom, 
which had brought cargo for the 
plaintiffs, was unable to unload. 
After waiting for a couple of days. 


during which the officers refused to 
move the Israeli ships, the Export 
Freedom took the cargo to Naples, 
from where it was transhipped 
back to Haifa in another ship. 

This cost the plaintiffs an ad- 
ditional $25,000 in freight charges, 
after the American company itself 
absorbed part of the extra cost. 

The claim was lodged by attorney 
Zvi Hadassi, who represents the 
Shippers Council, as a test case. At- 
torneys Yisrael Gil and Dan 
Lapidor represented the union. 

Margalit ruled that a strike “sus- 
pends the labour contract between 
employees and their employers,” 
and the officers had therefore not 
been obliged to move their ships 
while the strike lasted. 

On the other hand, Zim could 
.have moved the ships, he found. 
The secretary of the Ratings 


Seamen's Union, Rafael Zabak, had 
testified that .the ratings had not 
been on strike, and had they been 
asked, they would have agreed to 
move the ships without their of- 
ficers. 


In dismissing the plaintiff's claim, 
Margalit refrained from ordering 
them to pay costs, noting that they 
had been a third party not involved 
in the dispute between the union 
and the companies. He ruled that 
each side should cover its own 
costs. 


The judgment is considered of 
particular importance in view of the 
pending claims for damages lodged 
against the Electric Corporation’s 
power-station operators by the in- 
dustrialists who suffered heavy 
damages as a result of their recent 
power cuts. 



Multivitamin 
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Police fake crash 
to tape defendants 


Police investigators staged a traf- 
fic accident last week in Jerusalem’s 
Wadi Joz in order to record secretly 
a conversation between Seif and 
Ha'el Muadi, on trial with their 
brother, Dahesh, for the murder’of 
Beduin Sheikh MK Hamad Abu 
Rabia. The court has ruled the 
recordings admissible evidence. 

Rav Sam a] Avi Gershon told the 
Jerusalem District Court yesterday 
how he and other officers arranged 
a “collision" with an undercover 
policeman on a bicycle, while tran- 
sporting the two murder suspects. 
Gershon said he struck the bicycle 
in his unmarked police car just as a 
patrol car approached from the op- 
posite direction carrying Seif and 
Ha'el Muadi. 

By prearrangement, an officer 
from the patrol car look the sup- 
posedly injured Gershon and the 
cyclist for medical treatment and 
questioning. The prisoners were 
transferred to Gershon's car to 
await their return, with a policeman 
standing guard outside the car, 
which had been bugged with a tape 
recorder. 

The two Muadi brothers con- 
versed freely during their wait, after 
having been kept separated during 
the investigation until then. They 
had no idea their conversation was 
being recorded. 

Gershon was brought back with 
his head bandaged by the other 
policemen, who took custody of the 
M uadis. He then proceeded to 
police headquarters, where the tape 
was translated. 

Although defence counsel argued 
against (he admissibility of the tape 
recording. Judges Eliahu Noam, 
Ya'acov Bazak and Moshe Hasson 
ruled to accept it as evidence. 
However, because the police officer 
who translated the tape had not yet 
testified, the judges ruled that the 
contents of the tape could not yet 
be given as evidence. The trial con- 
tinues today. (Itim) 
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Ry our London highway 

to America. 


From Tel Aviv to North America, fly British Airways and take 
a look at London on the way. You can, of course, continue with 
us quickly direct from London to 17 key cities in the USA and 
Canada. But we think you should not miss a taste of the Royal 
Wedding atmosphere this summer. 

Moreover, you may be one of the four lucky winners of a free 
ticket on British Airways sponsored by the British Tourist 
Authority for this occasion. 



British Airways Tel Aviv to 
London nonstop 5 times a week 
at 8.50 and you have the choice 
of Gub or Tourist Gass on 
every flight. 


British 
airways 

We’ll take more care of you 


ROYAL 

WEDDING 

- 1981 - 


Book m a ay British Airways office in Israel. Tci-Aviv, 5V, Ben- Yehuda Rd. Tel. ’29251. Jerusalem. 3.1. Jaffa Rd. iel. 235111. 
Haifa, 84, Dench Haatsmauth, TeL 67075b, or through your Travel Agcm. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Middle East to figure in Ottawa 


OTTAWA (Reuter). — With Mid- 
dle East tensions rising, President 
Ronald Reagan wiU be pressed hard 
at the Ottawa summit for new U.S. 
peace moves, diplomats said yester- 
day. 

They said the Middle East 
seemed likely to emerge as the most 
urgent foreign-policy issue facing 
government chiefs from seven ma- 
jor nations at their annual talks 
starting today. 


revival of the U.S. -led peace 
process. 

Canada and Japan, also attending 
the meeting, share West European 
concern that Reagan should act 
quickly. 

Diplomats said it was likely the 
Middle East would be discussed at a 
pre-summit dinner last night at the 
conference centre at Chateau 
Montebello, 70 kilometres from Ot- 


Similar concern over 
Washington's slow-paced 
diplomacy in the six months since 
Reagan took office is likely to be 
expressed over East-West relations, 
U.S.-Soviet arms talks, and the 
divisive issue of Western aid for the 
Third World. 

European leadens attending the 
Ottawa summit — from Britain, 
France, West Germany and Italy — - 
have put quiet pressure on the 
Reagan administration over the 
Middle East for months, urging a 


tawa. 

While the seventh annual meeting 
of the Western industrialized na- 
tions and Japan since 1975 will be 
primarily concerned with the 
western world’s mounting economic 
problems, officials said foreign- 
policy issues would get a thorough 
airing on the sidelines. 

Apart from the Middle East, 
diplomats said Reagan would be 
strongly pressed by West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
French President Francois Mitter- 
rand and by other leaders to reopen 
a U.S.-Soviet dialogue. 


Soviets say U.S. abandons 
all efforts at arms control 


Five more rebels 
executed in Iran 


MOSCOW (UPI). — Pravda said 
yesterday the U.S. has abandoned 
any plans to hold serious arms- 
control negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, despite claims to the con- 
trary by the Reagan administration. 

Citing in particular recent com- 
ments by Defence Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger and Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig, the Communist 
Party daily said the U.S. has 
decided instead to prepare for 
military confrontation. 

“What kind of ‘peace and 
freedom' is meant by the 
Washington leaders when they are 
negotiating with West German 
authorities for a large-scale move- 
ment of U.S. troops ... closer to the 
borders of East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia?” Pravda analyst 
Boris Orekhov asked in the new- 
spaper's weekly international 


review column. 

Weinberger last week said “peace 
and freedom” were the principal 
goals of President Ronald Reagan's 
foreign policy. 

Orekhov said any transfer of 
American troops already stationed 
in West Germany to bases closer to 
socialist borders would be ‘.‘a 
manifestation of aggressive inten- 
tions.” 

In Bonn. Washington's chief dis- 
armament official " yesterday said 
that Nato's decision to modernize 
its European nuclear force is not 
negotiable. 

Eurene Rostow told the West 
German news magazine Der Spiegel 
that the U.S. aim was to achieve 
stability in East-West arms — to 
reach a position where the 
minimum of danger existed of a 
Soviet attack on Western Europe. 


BEIRUT (AP). — Four more men 
and a woman have been executed 
for ‘‘armed sedition against the 
Islamic Republic of Iran,” Pars 
news agency said yesterday. 

The deaths brought to 205 the 
total of officially announced 
political executions in Iran since 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
was fired four weeks ago. 

The latest executions were car- 
ried out Saturday in four cities. All 
five persons were accused of 
belonging to one of three major 
groups leading the underground op- 
position. 


Rain, dampens 
anti-Springbok demo 


Soviets call Kampuchea conference a ‘farce’ 


GISBORNE. New Zealand 
(Reuter). — Heavy rain and a big 
welcome from local rugby fans 
helped to dampen a planned major 
demonstration against the South 
African rugby team at the start of 
their controversial New Zealand 


MOSCOW (Reuter). — The official 
Soviet press yesterday dismissed an 
international conference on Kam- 
puchea that ended on Friday as a 
“shameful farce” and described its 
call for free elections as “delirious.” 
Tass news agency said the final 
documents adopted by the meeting 
in New York showed that its real in- 
itiators, Washington and Peking, 
used the conference for brazen and 
cynical interference in Kam- 


puchea's internal affairs. 

“Delirious ideas such as the 
holding of elections under inter- 
national control which were discus- 
sed at the conference cannot be 
regarded in any other way than as a 
violation of elementary rules of in- 
ternational law, the principles of the 
United Nations charter and an im- 
pudent interference in the affairs of 
a sovereign and independent 
nation," Tass said. 


tour. 

When the team arrived in 
Auckland, 2,000 jeering 
demonstrators clashed with police 
who kept the protesters away from 
the Springboks' plane. Some tried 
to break through security fences 
and 25 were arrested during skir- 
mishes with police. The team then 
flew down to Gisborne, where they 
play their first match on Wednes- 
day, and police repeated the same 
tactics. 



sirjim, 


nil 


THE INSIDE TRACK 


A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 


JUST ARRIVED! 
OIV1AIMUT HIGHLITES! 


SOLOMON IS KING! 


FACTOR FICTION. 


Ideal gift for everyone — Tur- 
novsky Prize winning gold em- 
bossed Calendars, each page a 
classic frameable work of art. 
New shipment of James Bond 
attache cases and latest Black 
Cross pens. OMANUT. 3 
DOROT RISHONIM. off BEN 
YEHUDA. Tel., 02-234035. 
8.15 a. m. -7.00 p.m. 



Take a paperback 
book like 

'Masada’' by 
Ernest K. Cann. 




CAR RADIOS FITTED 
WHILE YOU WAIT 


The city's No 1 technician sells 
and fits car radios, alarm 
systems, antennas and speakers 
while you wait. If you're an oleh 
you can buy with tax 
concession. Trade in old radio 
for AM/FM cassette radio. 
Everything fixed in an hour, you 
leave satisfied with a job well 
done. GOLDENBERG CAR 
RADIO. 24 REHOV AGRON. Tel 
243 1 76. across from 
Independence Park. Next to 
Solomon's Car Accessories. 


"White outside car covers are 
the best possible protection for 
your car against the hot Israeli 
sun" says Lenny Schuster of 
Philadelphia. He should know 
because he's been selling them 
for years. Famous all over Israel 
for seat covers, roof racks, floor 
mats, head rests and 1 001 
other car accessories, all at the 
lowest prices. It’s money in your 
pocket when you visit 
SOLOMON'S CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AGRON Tel. 248925. across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


At Bestsellers the publishers’ 
original price is clearly marked 
on the book as Si. 95. 
Elsewhere, this price is covered 
up by a sticker which says 
$4.50. That’s a 50% inflationary 
mark-up which you can avoid by 
shopping at Bestsellers stores 
— and don’t forget our free 
coffee and helpful staff who 
really care. BESTSELLERS. 
CLAL CENTRE 310. 3rd 
FLOOR. Tel. 02-245813. and 
NETANYA. 14 Shmuel Hanatziv 


A THING OF BEAUTY 
IS A JOY FOREVER. 


THOU HAST THE 


KEYS OF PARADISE! 


The average person spends one- 
third of his life in bed. Thanks to 
the orthopaedic scientists who 
designed the unique multi-coil 
^ PARADISE 


The minute you enter an H. 
Stern store you just know you're 
in the calm reliable hands of one 
of the world’s great jewelers. No 
hustling, no cajoling, just a plea- 
sant presentation of a superb 
collection of rings, necklaces, 
pendants, brooches and charms, 
in every stone and setting im- 
aginable. And for visitors to 
Israel — all tax and duty free. 


MAKE MINE MUSIC 

Parents interested in ensuring a 
rich musical education for their 
children without throwing away 
their money should start by 
visiting GOREN the capital’s 
reliable music centre. New and 
second-hand pianos from 
Yamaha. Ibach. Dietmann. and. 
others, electric organs from 
Farfisa. Siel and Jam. Guitars, 
violins, drums, trumpets, in fact 
the whole orchestra. Excellent 
after sale service. Pianos tuned, 
repaired, rented. Sheet music. 
For everything musical. S. 
GOREN. ?2 REHOV SHAMAI. 
Tel 226544. 248508. Hours 
9—1. 4—7 
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mattress you 
can now wake 
up after a good 
night's sleep 
feeling rested 
and refreshed. 
PARADISE'S 
system of 336 
coils (many 
more than other 
mattresses) 


RStem 


supports 

every part of the body, is firm 
yet Flexible with no peaks, 
valleys, bumps or bulges. 
Designed to keep its shape year 
after year it aims TO provide 
calm, restful slumber. If you feel 
you’re not getting the best out 
of that lumpy monstrosity you 
call a bed. drop by at any RIM 
Store or PARADISE stockist and 
see for yourself. Remember 
PARADISE is a good night's 
rest 


with 150 Stores around 
the world offers you something 
with which no other jeweler in 
Israel can compete. A world- 
wide one year guarantee on 
every purchase. Helps you shop 
with peace of mind. By the way. 
if you’re thinking of DIAMONDS 
FOR INVESTMENT, try H. Stem 
where every item is supplied 
with a "Buy Back Guarantee." 
Welcome to H. Stern, in 
Jerusalem in the lobby of the 
Hilton. Plaza. Sheraton and 
Inter- Continental. In Tel Aviv in 
the Hilton, Sheraton. Diplomat 
and Hyatt And at Ben Gurion 
Airport Duty Free Lounge. Open 
until 1 1 p.m. Mention this ad- 
vert and get a FREE souvenir 
charm. 
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Canada eases 


Under European pressure, the 
U.S. has already agreed to open 
negotiations with Moscow by the 
end of 1981 on limiting European- 
based nuclear missiles. 

European officials said there was 
growing concern, especially in 
Bonn, that Reagan's anti-Soviet 
rhetoric and his reluctance to 
restart talks on the sidetracked Salt 
1 1 strategic arms treaty could lead to 
a prolonged hiatus in East-West 
relations that would damage 
western solidarity. 

European nations and Canada 
believe delayed “global 
negotiations” on channelling aid to 
the Third World should be started 
without delay. Washington prefers a 
bigger role for private business and 
favours pro-western aid recipients. 

On another major issue for the 
West, the U.S. president would be 
urged to continue backstage con- 
tacts to urge South Africa to 
withdraw from Namibia (South 
West Africa). 


uranium 
export controls 


Probes open in Hyatt hotel 
tragedy; death toll now 113 


U.S. Nazi trial 


ends in hung jury 


TORONTO (AP). — Canada will 
change its nuclear export agree- 
ment with 10 European countries 
later this year . to set uniform 
guidelines for the reprocessing of 
Canadian uranium, an Atomic 
Energy Control Board official said. 

The change will drop a require- 
ment that countries seek Canadian 
consent each time they want to 
reprocess Canadian uranium. In its ; 
place, a blanket agreement will set 
terms for all reprocessing. . 

Environmentalists and some op- ! 
position members of Parliament say 1 
Canada has knuckled under to 
EURATOM — the European 
Nuclear Agency, and diluted its 
stringent export safeguards. They 
say Canadian officials will lose 
detailed knowledge of Canada’s 
nuclear exports and will make, it 
possible for countries to reprocess 
Canadian uranium to make nuclear 
bombs. 


KANSAS CITY. Missouri. — City 
and hotel officials yesterday began 
separate investigations into the 
cause of the collapse of two 
crowded walkways that plunged to 
the ground in the Hyatt Regency 
- Hotel’s once-speciacular lobby. 


Snow traps vacationers 
in French Alps 


LYON (UPI). — The heaviest July 
snowfall recorded in the French 
Alps for more than 20 years trapped 
vacationers yesterday and caused 10 
mountain passes to be closed to 
traffic, police reported. 

Twenty Boy Scouts were found 
yesterday after being stranded for 
17 hours on_ a mou ntain side. *' 

Three climbers were found dead 
from exppsure yesterday on the 
01 an mountain range, where they 
had been trying to find shelter since 
Friday. Their two companions were, 
taken to hospital in a “satisfactory 
state.” 

Forty passengers had to abandon 
their bus on the Galibier Pass when 
30 centimetres of snow fell in a bliz- 
zard on Saturday night. They spent 
the night in a mountainside shelter 
before being rescued. 


So far, officials said, the cause of 
the tragedy that caused the death of 
1 13 persons and injuries to 184 was 
not known. 

One witness estimated that there 
were 100 persons on the 70-metre 
long second-floor walkway on Fri- 
day night when another walkway 
crashed down from above, toppling 
both spans into a large crowd at-, 
tending a popular wecldy tea dance. 

Jim White, a city building ad- 
ministrator, said the walkways 
should have been capable of handl- 
ing normal traffic, “but maybe not 
all the people standing there and 
dancing.” 

Hotel officials refused to say how 
many people the walkways were 
designed to support. Corporate 
president Pat Foley said he had 


been assured they could handle 
large crowds. 

Fire department spokesman 
Harold Knabe said that many of the 
people on the walkways were sway- 
ing to the rhythm of Duke El- 
lington's “Satin Doll” at the lime of 
the collapse. Officials speculated 
that the movement might have con- 
tributed to the disaster. -. 


One survivor said she was on the ! 
second-floor walkway five minutes 
before it fell. “It was packed. You 
couldn't even get up to the rail,” she i 
said. ’ : 

“We do not know the cause of the : 
• tragedy,” Jim Howard, a hotel vice-; 
president, said in a letter to State’ 
Governor Christopher Bond. 


“However, as managers of the 
property, we do know that the 
structural integrity and safety of the 
building had been assured by the 
architects, the building contractor 
and hb sub-contractor, and in sub- 
sequent building inspections.” 

The hotel lias been closed for an 
indefinite period. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina {At-- 

r A declared a m £5 

Saturday in the trial of S j x N 
charged with conspiring to set off 
series of explosions. 

US, District lodge Woodrm 
Jones announced his ruling after & 
Jury had spent almost 13 hours i 
deliberation and said they wer 
hopelessly divided. 

It means a new trial wj: 
.automatically be scheduled for th 
next federal court term beginnin 
September 7, officials said. 

• The six Nazis are charged wit 
planning -a series of bombings i 
Greensboro, North Carolina, i 
retaliate against an anticipate-' 
guilty verdict in the murder trial t 
six Kn Klux Klansmen and Nazi 
Those six were acquitted in tfc 
deaths of five anti-Ki a 
demonstrators last November, an 
the bombings never took place. * 


China dam withstands flood 


PEKING (UPI). — The Gezhouba 
Dam, China's largest hydro-electric 
project, stood “rock firm” yester- 
day against 6-metre waves 
generated by this century's highest 
Yangtze River flood, which has kil- 
led more than 3.000 people, officials 
said. - 


200.000 people, including an entire 
army division, have been struggling 
day and night to protect the dam 
and ensure that fortifications 
providing safety for millions of peo- ; 
pie in the lowlands of Hubei . 
province would not' be washed 1 
away. , 


But the surge of water rampaging 
down the river now threatens Jiang- 
jiang, an area of fertile rice and cot- 
ton- fields of the Central Hubei 
Plain, the official Xinhua news 
agency said. 


Xinhua said the dam withstood 
the surge of flood waters after days 
of heavy rain further north. Some 


The flood fighters are confronting 
a mammoth force of water which 
killed more than 3,000 -people, 
caused injury or illness to nearly 

50,000 others, destroyed 400,000 
houses and- inundated some 466,900 
hectares of. crops in the province’s 
worst disaster at least since the 
founding of the nation in 1949. 


Central Africa 
suppresses oppos ition 

BANGUI, Central A fries i 
Republic (AP).— President Dsv. 
Dacko on Saturday dissolved tw‘ 
opposition political partie • 
suspended a third and arrests’ 
some of theijr leaders. 

“The actions of the enemies < ■ 
the republic have become h 
tolerable,” Dacko said in explaa 
tion of the moves on the state radi> 

Dacko, who has headed tt 
Central African government snr 
the overthrow of emperor Jes 
Bedel Bokassa, also announced tl 
creation of a special court and th 
opening of a judicial inquiry ini 
some opponents, for inciting di 
obedience and revolt, attach 
against the security of the slat 
murder and attempted murder. 

: The new crackdown comes aft 
the bombing of a movie theatre . 
Bangui on Tuesday in which thn 
persons were killed and 32 peep 
injured, 18 of them seriously. 


UK rejects IRA demands for talks with hunger strikers 


BELFAST (UPI). — The British 
government yesterday rejected the 
latest proposal for direct talks with 
the imprisoned IRA hunger strikers 
whose supporters in Dublin vowed 
to stage a new demonstration out- 
side the British embassy. 

About 180 people were injured 
Saturday when Ulster's violence 
spilled into Dublin with a march by 

17,000 hunger-strike supporters on 
the British embassy. It ended 
viciously when hundreds of 
Republican militants threw bottles 


and bricks at police who retaliated 
with repeated baton charges. 

Irish Prime Minister Garret 
Fitzgerald praised the police for 
their restraint in the riot, which he 
said “had been provoked by people 
who were working not for a settle- 
ment of the hunger strike, but for a 
heightening of tension and violence 
throughout Ireland.” 

A police spokesman, after dis- 
playing thousands of bottles and 
hundreds of large rocks used to bat- 
ter police, said. “This was the worst 


violence directed at police in the 
history of the Republic.” " 1 


In B elfast, - Northern Ireland' 
Secretary Humphrey Atkins re- 
jected the eight hunger strikers* 
latest proposal for direct negotia- 
tions. 


He repeated thd government' 
position which has remained Inflexi- 
ble from the start of the campaign 
by the Irish Republican Army 
prisoners and which has Mocked all 
attempts at mediation from the 


Vatican to the Red Cross. 

Atkins said he would dc 
negotiate with the hunger strike; 
until they called off their proles 
Only then, he- skid, would Britti 
consider prison reforms. 

The rejection spelled almost ce 
tain death for Xieran Doherty, i 
and : Kevin Lynch, 24, who hav 
been on a fast to death for 59 and 
days respectively. Both men wet 
reported by relatives to be closet 
death and have- received the fat 
rites of the Catholic Church. 










FREE PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE... . 


Backed by 80 years of ex- 
perience, that's what makes 
SHKOLNIK Jerusalem's premier 
store with the widest selection 
of paints (including touch-up for. 
cars), stains, dyes, glues, 
sealants, brushes and modern 
tools for painting and all those 
do-it-yourself aids for the han- 
dyman and woman.'Also a wide 
variety of proven special house 
cleaners. Money back guaran- 
tee. SHKOLNIK (JERUSALEM). 
3 REHOV LUNZ. off Jaffa Rd.‘ 
(by Kikar Zion). Tel. 222532. 
7.30 a.m.-2 p.m. 


HAVE BIKE, 

WILL TRAVEL 

Nearly 200 years of French 
cycling experience go into 
making a MOTOBECANE bike. 
Winner of the Tour da France 
and other tours, second in the 
Moscow Olympics. Motobecane 
bikes are now available in Israel, 
cheaper than abroad. Dozens of 
models with 10. 12 and 18 
gears and a life guarantee on 
the frame. Accessories 
available. From better cycle 
shops throughout Israel or the 
Sole Importer. MOTOBECANE. 
CLAL CENTER 119, REHOV 
YAFO. Tel.: 02-232730.. 


IN THE GREAT 
OUTDOORS... 




Krpi 



BANK LEUMI 
ISRAEL'S FIRST AND 
LARGEST BANK... . 


Picnics, barbecues, beach and 
garden parties, outdoor enter- 
tainment. They take on a new 
dimension with Jerusalem 
Naknik. the capital's direct-to- 
consumer meat emporium. 
Steaks and pure beef ham- 
burgers. country style sausages. 
BILTONG AND BOEREWORS 
by Wachenheimer of Jo’burg, 
cold cuts, chicken puikes. 
turkey, beef pastrami. Kosher. 
Home delivery. JERUSALEM 
NAKNIK, 6 NAJARAH ST., 
GI.VAT SHAUL. Tel. 02- 
535157/8. 7 a.m.-6 p.m. Also 
at Kol. Bo Shalom; in Tel Aviv. - 


OLDEST HEALTH FOOD 
- SHOP IN TOWN 
Thousands of satisfied 
.customers .swear by 
HA'AOAMA. Jerusalem's oldest 
Health- Food Shop. Fresh and 
Toasted Wheat Germ and Bran. 
Mung arid Alfalfa for sprouting. 
Brewers Yeast. Herbal Teas, 
Country Honey. Cold Pressed 
Olhre Oil. Nuts and Dried Fruits. 
Natural Cosmetics, Tofu (Soya 
Bean Curdl etc., etc. 
HA'AOAMA. 4 BEZALEL ST. by 
the Art Academy. Tel. 246609. 
Open 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 




f T-SHIRT 
BONANZA 


Elizabeth Taylor. Anwar Sadat. 
Jane Fonda. Henry Kissinger 
and Paul Simon - all have a 
LORD KITSCH T-SHIRT. Have 
you? Lord Kitsch have the 
largest selection of printed T- 
shirts m the Mid East. Hundreds 
of designs plus hats, buttons, 
aprons, etc. Group orders at 
super-discount prices. Where? 
At LORD KiTSCH.' 14 BEN 
HILLEL. off BEN YEHUDA. Tel. 
02-537905 and Eilat Tourist 
Centre. 


WHERE PROMISES 


ARE KEPT. 

The Promised Land freight 
forwarding, customs .clearance 
and warehousing department is 
as efficient and reliable as their 
well-known tour and travej 
section. If you have to move 
home to Alaska or Australia, 
they'll do it. Their gentle giants 
will pack and crate it. If you 
have something to clear from 
port or airport, they'll do it. And 
they have a daily service to Ben- 
Gurion Airport. Visit them in 
their new office/warehouse at 
60 YIRMIYAHU ST.. ROMEMA 
(next to The Jerusalem Post) 
Tel. 02-537448, 02-537446. 


is now offering even better ser- 
vices for tourists, non-residents, 
temporary residents, and new 
immigrants at Bank Leumi's 
Jerusalem Tourist Centre 
Branch. 47 Jaffa Rd. -Open a 
Time Deposit account in any 
foreign currency, receive max- 
imum interest (tax free in Israel), 
bank by mail and withdraw at 
your convenience. Services also 
available at Bank Leumi’s 
Tourist Service Branches in 
Jerusalem at King David. Plaza. 
Hilton. Ramada-Shalom. 
Diplomat and Sheraton hotels. 
The Tourist Centre, in addition 
to operating Free Foreign 
Currency Time Deposit Ac- 
counts (confidentiality assured) 
exchanges foreign currency, 
redeems State Israel Bonds, 
handles checking. and securities 
accounts, property and business 
deals, withdrawals by mail or 
telex and provides many other 
facilities that you expect from 
one of the world’s Top banks. 
English speaking, multi-lingual 
tellers at your service. Why not 
drop in for details: 

BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090. 

Tel. 227471/2/3/4. 


TAKE CARE OF 
TOMORROW, TODAY. 





Look no further. Here it is. The • 
one-stop personal service for all - 
your insurance needs. Dave 
Rosensweig and David .Selig • 
offer FREE insurance- 

consultation with no obligation 
in all fields — life, personal 
accident, automobife. mortgage. 
protection, comprehensive ' 
home owner/househotder. 
business etc. Looking for agents: _’- 
who really care? Look no 
further, phone HAB.IRAH - 

insurance services;.^.: 
Tel 02-637928. 669283. 
66 HAPALMACH. P.CLB.v 
1 801 7. JERUSALEM 91 1 80; Y- 


QUALITY BEFORE QUANTITY 

Mept David Moonshine, the 
smallest real estate agency in 
Israel, but with the big things to 
offer. A member of "Maklan" 
Association of Real Estate 
Brokers in Israel and affiliated to 
FIABCI International Real 
Estate Federation. Moonshine 
offers out of this world Apart- 
ments. x Houses and Special 
Flats. If you're: looking for 
reliability, look no further. 
MOONSHINE. 25 REHOV KING 
GEORGE. TeL 02-222578 by 
appointment only. In Tel Aviv. 
Associate Office. ABRA. 03- 
424141 § 


GOING PLACES? s 


t L > 


The new RIM spectacular — 
.FOLDING — the beauty of- a 
folding door and the advantages 
of a real cupboard. Available in 
three different designs with 
shelving arrangements to suit 
your taste. Huge 25% introduc- 
tory discount offer. Available at 
RIM stores throughout the 
country. 


WITH YOUR TaSgvfl 
OWN HANDS IjMtt 

Plant a tree in Israel with your 
own hands. A most meaningful 
and emotive link with the Holy 
Land — and one of the . most 
inexpensive. Certificates given 
for every tree planted. Celebrate 
your visit and the 80lh 
Anniversary -of the Keren 
Kayemet (JNF). Phone 02- 
635261 or 03.-234449 for 
details of planting centres or 
drop in at the Kiryat Menahem 
•'tree planting centre tn 
-Jerusalem. (Bus 13 from Jaffa 
Rd. to last stop, follow signs) 
Open 8 a.m.-2 p_rri. Friday till 
12.30. 


Slow boat to China, penthouse - 
round-the-world cruise on the 
QE2. flying to Chicago to see 
Mom and Dad. going .on safari 
in darkest Africa. You can do it. 
all better; thanks .to the 
personalised service of 
Rejwan’s. winner of Jerusalem's - 
No. -1 Travel Agent Award. 
Airline tickets! -"boat trips. - bus 
and rail toting-— : it aH goes 
smoother with Bejwans friendly : 
efficiency. And if you have to 
leave tomorrow*, they have a- 
24-hour emergency .service.. 
Going places? Then go first to 
'-REJ WAN'S TRAVEL SERVICE; 
-1 SHLOMZlGNrHAMALKA. 
Generali Building.' TeL* 02- 
224416/7/8 8^-—;6f p.m;:. 

■ Wedrt w Fri;^8JO>asri. ! 

Em e rg'e ri cf-e s: ] ‘ 02.-81 0406 . 


EVERYONE SAY 
: "CHEESE” 

Richard Charbit.: the ultimate 
photographer, rivak-e.s that 
wedding, bar-mitzvah, birthday 
party Vor tint "complete with 
colour video Tflm and sound or 
regular photo services. .And for 
those' in a hurry ,— 1 black and 
white developed and printed in 
one -hour, colour in 24 hours., 
Everything, photographic: that's: 
MIRIGAL PHdm MGV1E AN0 
STUDIO SERVICES. Also: 
photocopying while .you wait. 
.Ml RIGAL. HILTON. HOTEL. Tei-i 
536,151. Ext. 3*51; 24 hours at: 
your service call 02-224341 
and . leave s message for 496 


if*' 



638091. 


*• ’ - ;n : . - 


■ THE INSIDE TRACK \ 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
sjraciai service or a distinctive 
product, . exposure in this 
^column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray , 
Bernard at 02-528181 . * 
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UnltKi Press Iiuenulfcaul 

Smoke rises over Beirut after Israeli jets bombed Palestinian areas. 


Beirut Bombing 
Echoes Sharply 
Far and Wide 

Israel Iasi week carried its policy of 
pre-emptive /retaliatory strikes 

against Palestinians into the heart of 
Beirut, demolishing buildings that 
housed guerrilla headquarters as well 
as hundreds of civilians. The Leba- 
nese Government said 300 people 
were killed and 800 wounded in the 
raids on the Lebanese capital and, in 
the south of the country, where Israel 
bombed launching ports for guerrilla 
strikes and also destroyed bridges 


that served as supply Jinks for civil- 
ians and guerrillas alike; 

The raids followed the deaths of 
three Israelis in the Mediterranean 
resort of Nahariya during Intensive 
Palestinian rocket attacks across the 
Lebanese bonier. Menachem Begin, 
newly -re-selected as Prime Minister, 
said Israeli forces would “not inten- 
tionally” attack civilians but would 
not be deterred by their presence 
from attacking guerrillas. 

Since guerrillas are present in most 
-Palestinian refugee camps; it has 
never been possible for Israeli raiders 
entirely to avert civilian deaths. How- 
ever, Israeli leaders had sought in the 
past to make a distinction between 


what they claimed was the military 
aim of their raids as opposed to the 
terrorist character of Palestinian at- 
tacks on Israeli settlements. 

The latest cycle of attacks and 
counterattacks, which continued yes- 
terday with new Palestinian rocket 
attacks on Israel chat wounded six 
people, began with Israeli pre-emp- 
tive strikes on southern Lebanon 10 
days ago. The raids ended a five-week 
lull during the Israeli election cam- 
paign and post-election negotiations. 
The timing of the attacks acutely em- 
barrassed the United States, whose 
special envoy, Philip C. Habib, had 
just arrived tn the region for a third 
attempt to defuse a crisis over the em- 
placement of Syrian antiaircraft mis- 
siles in Lebanon. . 

More embarrassing still was the 
fact that the Beirut bombing occurred 
just as the State Department was 
about to announce that the United 
States was releasing a consignment of 
F-18 jet fighters whose delivery had 
been suspended after Israel destroyed 
an Iraqi nuclear reactor on June 7. 
After the bombing, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman postponed the F-ifi 
announcement until Tuesday. Mr. 
Habib flew to Israel yesterday with 
instructions to work for a cease-fire^ 
The United Nations Security Council 
met at Lebanon's request and ap- 
pealed toall sides to end the violence. 

Trouble at the 
Top for C.I.A. 

To his friends, Max C. Hugel was 
shrewd and brash enough to be a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency spymaster, 
but to his critics he was meant to self- 
destruct. Last week he did. 

Two former business associates ac- 
cused him of fraudulent securities 


transactions in the mid-1970's, while 
he was managing an electronics busi- 
ness and they were running a broker- 
age firm. 

Among other things, Mr. Hugel was 
said to have leaked confidential “In- 
sider" information. The Washington 
Post published a partial transcript of 
recorded conversations that seemed 
to support many of their contentions. 
Mr. Hugel, died of the agency's clan- 
destine operations section, promptly 
turned in his cloak while insisting in 
his letter of resignation that the 
charges were “unfounded, unproven 
and untrue." 

Then William J. Casey, the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence and Mr. 
Hugel's patron, faced revived disclo- 
sures of two court rulings that raised 
questions about the propriety of his 
private-sector dealings. 

Each ruling stemmed from civil 
litigation involving a New Orleans 
agribusiness that went bust in 1971. In 
one decision, a Federal appeals court 
said that Mr. Casey, a former head of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and other directors had 
driven the company “deeper and 
deeper into debt" by running it in a 
"pattern of self-interest." 

The White House declared that it 
was behind Mr. Casey. President 
Reagan's national campaign director 
last year. It pleaded ignorance of the 
charges against Mr. Hugel. So did the 
C.I.A., despite its "thorough” investi- 
gation just before Mr. Hugel's took of- 
fice; the investigation had concluded 
that he possessed “an Impeccable 
reputation." Meanwhile, the Senate 
Intelligence Committee announced it 
would conduct its own inquiry into 
both Mr. Casey's business venture 
and the Hugel appointment. (The 
C.2.A. 's troubles may not he ail post, 
page 4.) 


Compass Needles 
Flicker in Ottawa 

President Reagan is talcing a 
breather, of sorts, from his preoccu- 
pation with domestic economic policy 
to hear first hand about its Impact on 
other major non-Co m munis i nations. 

Mr. Reagan is to fly to Ottawa 
today to meet with the leaders of 
France, Britain, West Germany, 
Italy, Japan and Canada for their sev- 
enth annual economic summit. The 
discussions tomorrow and Tuesday in 
a resort lodge 40 miles from Ottawa 
will focus not only on their differing 
monetary and budget strategies, but 
on matters East-West and North- 
South, political and economic. (Talk- 
ing about Soviet trade, page 5.) 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau, thb summit host, is pushing 
hard for a communique stressing a 
commitment by Industrial democra- 
cies to aid third world development. 
However, Reagan Administration of- 
ficials said they were dissatisfied 
with preliminary language shown to 
Lhe President by Mr. Trudeau in 
Washington last weekend. The draft 
reportedly endorses a new round of 
North-South negotiations under 
United Nations auspices, talks Rea- 
gan aides fear would legitimize third 
world demands for a worldwide redis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of West 
Germany and France's new Socialist 
President, Francois Mitterrand, are 
expected to lead the assault on tight 
United States monetary policy and 
high interest rates, which have 
strengthened the dollar against other 
currencies and increased the cost of 
borrowing for non-Americans. The 
two leaders, who held their first meet- 
ing in Bonn last week, skirted their 


own sharp philosophical differences, 
on economic matters. (Thatcherism 
vs. Reaganomics, page 2.) 

Riots End but 
Shock Lingers 

The astonishing wave of what some 
Britons called "copycat" violence 
spread to 30 cities before subsiding 
last week. And then police officers 
searching for a gasoline bomb factory 
busted their way with sledgeham- 
mers into 11 houses In Brixton, a ra- 
cially mixed London neighborhood in 
which riots had erupted in April and 
again two weeks ago. No bombs were 
found, but new rioting flared. 

Criticizing the latest police tactics. 
Lord S carman, a jurist investigating 
the earlier round of disturbances in 
Brixton, reported "very substantial” 
damage, some of it to "property of 
some innocent persons." The annual 
report of the Commission for Racial 
Equality, drafted before the out- 
breaks, said discrimination in em- 
ployment was increasing in some 
areas. David Lane, the commission 
chairman, urged Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and other offi- 
cials to make good race relations a 
priority and to prevail attacks on 
blacks by extremist groups. 

The Government did block marches 
planned by right-wing militants and 
Mrs. Thatcher appointed a new inves- 
tigating commission. But she de- 
clined to “deal in practice with the 
economic and social aspects [of the 
violence] until law is restored." (Brit- 
ain thinks it over, page 2.) Reflecting 
those priorities, Britain's unarmed 
bobbies were authorized to use plastic 
bullets, water cannon and armored 
vehicles for the first time and officers 
were sent to Belfast to study army an- 
tiriot tactics used there. 



Polish Party Congress Is Both 
Astonishing and Disappointing 


By JOHN DARNTON 



United Press IntnnMiaml; Sygros/Aisin Keter ud MJcbd Philippa 


WARSAW — Midway through last 
week's session of the extraordinary 
congress of the Polish Communist 
Party, Mieczyslaw Rakowski. the par- 
ty's most prominent liberal, delivered 
an impassioned plea for liberalization 
and reform. There was no other way ex- 
cept "renewal," he told the 1,955 dele- 
gates, or the country would become steeped in a blood- 
bath. As the Deputy Prime Minister stepped down from 
the podium to a thunderous ovation, a visiting American 
-journalist watching it ail'orrdosed-circuit television was 
moved by the sight of a man trying to sway a vast congre- 
-gation to a position of conscience. "Incredible!," he ex- 
claimed. "Absolutely incredible! That was Teddy Ken- 
nedyspeaking to the Democratic convention. " 

The extraordinary congress was indeed extraordi- 
nary. Never before had there been one like it in the Soviet 
■bloc. It broke so much new ground, in procedures and 
spirit, that the temptation was strong to reach for Western 
analogies and conclude that something very much like 
democracy had somehow infiltrated the monopolistic rule 
of the Communist Party, changing it irrevocably. 

For the first time, delegates, themselves selected by 
secret ballot, voted for their leaders secretly. For the first 
time, there was a genuine choice, since there were more 
candidates than positions. Selecting a 200-member new 
Central Committee from among 279 candidates, delegates 
rejected five of nine members of the Politburo, making 
them ineligible for re-election to that supreme body. The 
losers included two extreme conservatives — Tadeusz 
Grabski, who had hoped to unseat the moderate party 
leader, Stanislaw Kania, and Mieczyslaw Moczar, a for- 




Pollsb Communist Party leader 
j StaiusJaw Kania (above, right) 

[ with defeated hard-finer Tadeusz 
L. Grabski atparty congress last 
| week; Solidarity leader Lech 
[ ttalesB (right); striking sJbip- 
| yard workers in Gdansk last 
; August (left), ;..; : 


National ‘Renewal 1 — the Year That Was in Poland 


1980 

July 1. Government raises meat prices; hundreds of pro- 
test strikes erupt nationwide. 

Aug. 14. Workers occupy Lenin shipyard. Gdansk. 

Aug. 24. Prime Minister Edward Babiuch. blamed for eco- 

• nomy.dismissed, replaced by Jozef Pinkowski. 

Aug. 31. Gdansk shipyard strike ends with Government 
promising right to independent union; church and 
union access, to press, television. 

Sept. 6. Edward Gierek dismissed as Communist Party 

• leader, replaced by Stanislaw Kania. 

Sept. 17. Court registers Solidarity as national independ- 
ent union. 

Sept, 21 . Btate radio broadcasts first Roman Catholic 
mass in3G years. 

Dec. 5. Warsaw Pact leaders meet In Moscow; joint troop 
maneuvers begin on Polish borders, continue periodi- 
cally .jnskle and outside Poland through June. 

1981 

Jett 23-24. Solidarity strikes, demanding a 5-day week. 

Jan. 28. Moscow charges the West is trying to detach 
Poland from Warsaw Pact. 


Feb. 9. Prime Minister Pinkowksi is dismissed, replaced 
by Gen. Wojciech Jaruzeiski. 
r. 19. Police strongarm farmers and trade unionists 
sitting in at Bydgoszcz. 

r. 30. Government promises to prosecute officials re- 
ponsible for Bydgoszcz violence, averting threatened 
general strike. 

Aprfl 1 . National meat rationing begins. 

April 23-24. Soviet hard-liner Mikhail Suslov in Warsaw. 

April 28. Western creditors allow more time for repay- 
. ment of S2.6 billion of Poland's S27 billion debts 

■ay 1 . Rationing extended to other foods. 

May 12. Court recognizes Rural Solidarity union. 

Jum 5. Strongly worded Soviet letter to Polish party fails 
to oust Mr. Kania. 

June 1 4. First party elections by secret ballot. 

June 25. Soviet-Polish military maneuvers resume. 

My 2. Czechoslovakia calls for postponement of July 14 
Polish emergency party Congress. 

July 3-5. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
visits Warsaw. 

July 14. Party congress convenes to elect new leaders 
by secret ballot. 


mer Minister of the Interior believed to have engineered 
an anti-Semitic campaign in 1968 — as well as Tadeusz 
Fiszbach, the ultra-liberal Gdansk party secretary who is 
closely tied with the Solidarity trade union. Even the coun- 
try's aged, ceremonial President, Henryk Jablonski, 
failed to get the requisite 955 votes. By contrast, the strong 
showing of Mr. Kania (1,335 votes) and the even stronger 
one of his Prime Minister, Gen. Wojdech Jaruzeiski (1,615 
votes) , seemed to assure the party leader's re-election. 

But for all the surprises, parallels between the con- 
gress and Western conventions were misleading. Poland is 
not a multiparty democracy; it is a one-party state. On 
view in Warsaw last week was not a competition between 
political philosophies in an organized structure, but a 
power struggte-withi n t h e single party, brought about- by— 
that party's decline as a result of national crisis. 

In its distress, the Polish party has violated the main 
tenet of Leninism and fallen prey to factionalism. There 
has always been factionalism in Eastern Europe — it is 
impossible for leaders to always agree on what should be 
done— but until now, the struggles occurred at the top and 
were carefully hidden until they were resolved through 
compromise or purges. In Poland, however, the struggles 
are being fought relatively openly and at all levels. The 
crisis has penetrated so deep that the party is being pulled 
in different directions. Each “tendency," as the official 
euphemism here has it, has its own constituency at the bot- 
tom and its own identifiable champion at the top. 

Factionalism has been tolerated from the beginning 
by Mr. Kania under the guise of collegial rule. He was not, 
he said in his acceptance speech as party leader almost a 
year ago, striving to be a leader. By implication, he 
wanted to be a moderator, searching for the road between 
contending lorces. At provincial party conferences to se- 
lect delegates to the congress, he even Intervened to rescue 
hard-liners. The behavior was explained in a Western 
political mode; He was giving out political I.O.U’s to con- 
trol blocs of votes at the congress. 

So confident was Mr. Kania of election on opening day 
that he prepared a list of nominees to the new Politburo. A 
triumph of political balancing, it was as conscientiously 
put together as a slate of candidates cm primary day in Al- 
bany. All sides were given equal weight, on the assump- 
tion that the center, because it is the center, would prevail. 

Kania Strategy Almost Failed 

At first, the strategy seemed to have backfired. Mr. 
Grabski and other hard-liners, holding to the more ortho- 
dox doctrine that a divided leadership cannot rule, 
launched an open power struggle. They used issues with 
appeal ro the strong reformist mood of the delegates, 90 
percent of whom were attending their first congress. Mr. 
Kama's election was put off, largely because the delegates 
did nut warn to be railroaded, and for 48 hours he appeared 
to be fighting for his political life. 

!n the end, Mr. Kama prevailed. After secret -baiio; 
voting for the Central Committee produced a stunning vic- 
tory f.or moderates, ocher contenders for party first secre- 
tary dropped away. Only a moderate closely associated 
with Mr. Kania, Kazimierz Barcikowski. was put forward 
in what seemed a token candidacy. 

The vote for the Central Committee appeared to be an 
act of vengeance — Mr. Kania and Mr. Jaruzeiski were the 
only survivors from the Politburo of the discredited for- 
mer leader, Edward Gierek. But the political implications 
of the housecleaning were unclear. So many new faces en- 
tered the committee that its political leanings will not be 
known for some time. 

At the outset of the congress, the specter hovered that 
a multiparty system might come to Poland, not because 
an outside organization like Solidarity had turned into a 
political party, but through the disintegration of the Com- 
munist Party itself. Now, the danger has receded. But for 
how long? As Poland's crisis deepens, with ever-worsen- 
ing economic problems, will the center in the party still 
hold? Or will the liberal and conservative extremes rise up 
again? 

Not many Poles fully articulated it, but there was a 
general hope that the congress would somehow make for a * 
change in national life. The party, it was hoped, would re- 
solve its Internal disputes so that it could look outward a 
bit and at last present a clear program to the nation. 
Whether it wfi] able to do so remains to be seen. 

All the incredible events of the past week — the hud- 
dled conferences, the shifting list of candidates to be party 
leader, the insistence by Polish journalists on access to the 
delegates — raised up visions of a Western-style political 
convention. But they were really the signs of a badly dam- 
aged Eastern party trying to heal itself. 
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United Press International 

West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt (right) with French President 

Francois Mitterrand in Bonn last week. 


Washington Tries 
Stroking Europe 
On Arms Control 


The Reagan Administration filled 
in some of the blanks in its foreign 
policy last week by outlining princi- 
ples to govern arms talks with the 
Russians and to control the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

President Reagan, who during his 
campaign had remarked that nuclear 
proliferation was "none of our busi- 
ness issued a statement that said 
just the opposite. "To prevent the 
spread of nuclear explosives." it said, 
"is a fundamental national security 
and foreign policy objective." 

The President went on to outline 
policy guidelines which included a 
promise that the United States would 
again become a "reliable supplier" of 
nuclear technology and fuel for 
peaceful purposes but specified no 
punishment should countries divert 
supplies to make bombs. 

In a speech before the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York, Sec- 
retary of State Alexander. M- Haig Jr. 
outlinedj,what bewailed a/^ptjident,^. 
paced and measured" policy on East-,- 
West arms control. He said the Ad- 
ministration wanted to begin negotia- 
tions on limiting nuclear weapons in 
Europe between mid-November and 
mid-December. “We want equal, 
verifiable limits at the lowest possible 
level on U.S. and Soviet theater nu- 
clear forces,” he said. 

Western Europeans, even more 
than Americans, have anxiously 
awaited a major Administration 
statement on the negotiations. Con- 
current talks with Moscow was their 
condition for agreeing to the station- 
ing in their countries of new Ameri- 
can intermediate-range missiles to 
counter Soviet SS-20's. 

However, domestic pressures are 
growing, especially in Bonn, for Euro- 
pean leaders to renege on the 1979 
agreement. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt got some welcome 
backing for his pro-deployment posi- 
tion from Francois Mitterrand when 
France's new Socialist President vis- 
ited him in Bonn last weekend. 

Later, a meeting of the Socialist In- 
ternational in Bonn discussed a Soviet 
call for a nuclear-free zone in Scandi- 
navia. To counter the Soviet "peace 
offensive," Secretary of Defense Cas- 
par W. Weinberger reportedly is 
pressing for release of American in- 
telligence photographs and maps that 
show the buildup of Soviet missiles 
targeted on Western Europe. 

The Other Shoe 

Arms control, Secretary Haig said 
last week, is "only one element in a 
comprehensive structure of defense 
and foreign policy" to reduce the 
risks of war. Another element in the 
Administration strategy is record 
peacetime military spending. The 
House last week overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed that strategy by approving a 
$136 billion military authorization bill 
for fiscal 1982. The total military 
budget for the year is expected to be 
about $220 billion. 

The House hill, which must be 
reconciled with a similar Senate bill, 
includes $1.9 billion for a new manned 
bomber. President Reagan has prom- 
ised to announce by Aug. 1 whether 
the bomber will be the B-l, the so- 
called Stealth, or both. Congress is 
withholding funds for another contro- 
versial program, the MX, until the 
Administration decides whether the 
missiles are to be shuttled around on 
land, submarines or aircraft. Secre- 
tary Weinberger reportedly leans to- 
ward the airborne option. 


Cabinets and now a leader of the new 
party t received 42 percent of the vote, 
only six points behind Douglas Hoyle, 
a Labor left-winger who won. The 
vote for Mr. Hoyle declined sharply 
from the 61 .7 percent that Warrington 
had given his Labor predecessor two 
years ago. The Conservative candi- 
date trailed far behind with only 7 
percent and had to forfeit his election 
deposit, a humiliation some analysts 
linked to Mrs. Thatcher’s unpopular 
economic policies. 

In the next by-election, at Croydon, 
a London suburb, in the fall, the So- 
cial Democrats and their Liberal 
Party allies will have a chance to 
come up with a winner. If they keep 
up the momentum — no small if — 
theyioom as serious contenders in na- 
tional elections expected in 1983. 


New Try to End 
Hunger Strikes 


With six hunger-strikers dead in 
Northern Ireland and two others 
weakening precariously, Britain 
moved to deflect international criti- 
cism last week by permitting Intema- 
''itfonal Reef Cross representatives to 
interview rffsh Republican Army 
prisoners. British officials told the 
visitors that as long as they steered 
clear of any negotiations, they could 
make "recommendations to Improve 
the conditions of imprisonment." But 
the prisoners dismissed them stonily 
as British "pawns." 

A mediation effort two weeks ago 
by a Roman Catholic church group 
from Dublin foundered when the fifth 
hunger-striker died. In those talks the 
prisoners seemed to have dropped 
their demand for special “political" 
status and to be holding out for such 
things as wearing their own clothes 
and access to other I.R.A. inmates. 
But Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher regards the prisoners as 
common criminals and has refused to 
negotiate while the hunger strike con- 
tinues. Martin Hurson, became the 
sixth hunger-striker to die on Mon- 
day, the 45th day of his fast. 

In Dublin, Prime Minister Garret 
FitzGerald's new Government may 
be in danger of losing its slim ma- 
jority if Kieran Doherty, a prisoner 
who has been fasting for eight weeks, 
dies. He was elected to the Irish Par- 
liament last month. Dublin’s Ambas- 
sador to Washington asked President 
Reagan to intercede with Mrs. 
Thatcher at the economic summit in 
Ottawa. But the Administration, re- 
specting Londocfs view of Ulster as 
"essentially an internal matter,” said 
it would not try to mediate. 


Old Friends Fall 
Out in Argentina 


Warrington 
Looms Large 


With British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher ruling' from the Con- 
servative right and the opposition 
Labor Party sliding precipitously 
leftward, the center ground seemed 
inviting but risky. The new Social 
Democratic Party, founded less than 
four months ago. last week gambled 
and won big, surprising even its sup- 
porters by its showing in a parliamen- 
tary by-election in the Labor strong- 
hold of Warrington. 

Roy Jenkins, once a power in Labor 


Interservice rivalry can get rough 
in junta-land, Argentina’s former 
Navy commander in chief, Adm. 
Emilio Masse ra, found out last week. 
His old buddies, the army generals he 
helped to seize power in 1976, placed 
him under house arrest for 10 days for 
criticizing them. 

Preparing to run for President if 
elections are revived, Admiral Mas- 
sera had commented on the army 
commander, Lieut. Gen. Leopoldo 
Galtieri, in terms that, although 
vague, were interpreted by General 
Galtieri and others as raising ques- 
tions about the army chiefs credibil- 
ity. The admiral is also the force be- 
hind an impertinent new weekly 
newspaper, Cambio, that has por- 
trayed the Government as asleep and 
"out of order." Cambio was ordered 
to suspend publication for 15 days for 
"disturbing the social peace." 

In another crackdown, this time in- 
volving two of its own, the array said 
that Maj. Gen. Federico Toranzo 
Montero and Maj. Gen. Ernesto Fati- 
gaui were "not observing proper con- 
duct as retired officers." They were 
confined to barracks for 10 days. Gen- 
eral Montero had organized a dinner 
at which President Roberto Eduardo 
Viola s administration was criticized 
and General Fatigatti reportedly 
upset the military with, remarks at a 
memorial service at the grave of for- 
mer President Juan Domingo Peron. 


Milt Freudenfielm 
and Barbara Slavin 


Ami ri Smoke and Shame, 
Britain Thinks It All Over 


spects. Britain’s riots have been much less * 
tense: only in Toxteth was property dffitroyedon 
scale approaching that in Detroit, Washing 
Watts art Newark. Elsewhere, uUy isolatedb^ 


By R. W. APPLE Jr. 


LONDON 

T HIRTEEN years ago, the Kemer Commis- 
sion issued its report on the riots that had 
scarred America ’s cities and conscience. 
"Without responsive and representative 
local government, without effective processes of 
interracial communication within the city, and 
without alert, well-trained and adequately sup. 
ported local police," the commission said, “na- 
tional action, no matter how great its scale, cannot 
be expected to provide a solution." 

It also said: "None of us can escape the conse- 
quences of the continuing economic and social 

decay of the central city The essential fact is 

that neither existing conditions nor the garrison 
state offer acceptable alternatives." 

Britain’s siege of urban violence is no carbon 
copy of the long hot summers of the 1960’s in the 
United States. But last week, as the rioting, looting 
and arson finally ebbed, having affected at least 30 
cities and towns and having genuinely appalled 
the British people, a consensus began to emerge 
chat bore a striking similarity to some of the 
Kemer Commission’s principal conclusions. 

The Government of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher reacted at first with all the starchy ag- 
gression that has earned her the nickname, "The 
Iron Lady." Ministers seemed incapable of utter- 
ing a sentence about the trouble without using the 
word “criminal." There were calls for extensive 
use of tear gas, water cannons, plastic bullets, 
even regular array troops —a good, old-fashioned, 
law-arid -order response, with little wiUingess to 
discuss or even admit to deeper causes of the dis- 
turbances. Opposition leaders in die House of 
Commons were incensed by Mrs. Thatcher’s re- 
fusal to concede that record unemployment might 
have played some role. 

But cooler heads began to prevail as a measure 
of calm returned to the streets. By last Thursday, 
the Home Secretary, William Whitelaw, was teU- 
ing the House that in addition to providing the po- 
lice with all necessary equipment and Support, the 
Government had to "develop policies designed to 
promote the mutual tolerance and understaDding 
on which the whole future of a free society de- 
pends." He emphasized the complexity of the 
riots’ causes. 

Fear and Dismay 

And although Employment Secretary James 
Prior’s ambitious plan to provide a job or training 
for everyone leaving school was shelved, it was un- 
derstood that the Government- was ready to put 
large sums into the ramshackle inner cities, even 
if -this hampered Mrs. Thatcher’s anti-inflation 
drive. She sent Michael Heseltine. the Environ- 
ment Minister, to Liverpool, where the Toxteth 
district witnessed the worst of the violence. He will 
try to evolve an approach that can be applied to'all 
the big cities with bad houoingi,pO(s^a& 
ties and lack of jobs, particularly for the young. 
And he will 'search for Ways to infipro^e relations ' 
between the police and members of minorities. 

The opposition spokesman on home affairs, Roy 
Hattersley, congratulated Mr. Whitelaw. And Eric 
Heffer. the pugnacious Labor M. P. from Liver- 
pool who had repeatedly called Mrs. Thatcher a 
"stupid woman" only a few days before, said the 
Heseltine mission "sounds pretty good to me.” 

No direct counterpart to the Kemer Commission 
is likely, but a similar function will be served by 
Mr. Heseltine’s findings, along with those of Lord 
S carman, an eminent jurist investigating the trou- 


Reagan and 
Thatcher 
Differ Over 
Economics 


By STEVEN RATINE R 


. London 

■ AST week, as Prime Minister Margaret 

■ Thatcher rebuffed calls for a costly youth 
employment program to remove a pre- 
sumed cause of rioting in British cities, 

and as President Reagan pished for tax and 
spending cuts that will reduce many social pro- 
grams, the two leaders’ economic policies seemed 
so similar that one could have been tempted to see , 
in Britain a precursor of things to come in the 
United States. 

Hardly so. “Thatcherizatian" and “Reaganom- 
ics" are two very different animals being imposed 
on two different economies. Nevertheless, a com- 
parison can be instructive. 

In essence, the Thatcher policies, conceived 
under a somewhat more conventional view of fis- 
cal policy, are highly restrictive and helped 
plunge Britain into a chilling recession, among the 
consequences of which has beat an increase in 
unemployment to more than II percent By con- 
trast, Mr. Reagan has argued for policies that are 
more stimulative on the fiscal side and which, he 
argues, can succeed without such a recession. 

In practice, that has translated into substantial 
differences in tax policy. Under Mrs. Thatcher, 
the British Government has pursued a strategy of 
shifting the burden of taxation from income-based 
taxes to levies on consumption, particularly the. 
value-added tax, a kind of national sales tax. As in- 
traded, the canot-and-stick approach has brought 
a shift towards investment. In the year before the 
tax change, the average Briton saved less than lj 
percent of his after-tax income; in the following 
year, the savings rate rose to 15 percent. 

But because Mrs. Thatcher’s tax increase^ have’ 
almost exactly matched her tax cuts in size, they 
have lacked the stimulative effects likely to come 
under Mr. Reagan's plan. Mr. Reagan would have 
no part of increasing taxes. He initially proposed a 
three-year, 3Q percent tax cut for individuals and 
more generous writeoffs for business, a program ' 
that would cost nearly $200 billion by 1985. 

Perhaps the most dramatic- illustration of the 


ble earlier this year in Brixton, an area of South 
London with a large blade population that was also 
the scene of serious violence this month. 

The British, if anything, have been even more 
shaken by the rioting than were Americans a dec- 
ade and more ago. They had said It couldn’t hap- 
pen here, that their race relations were good, that 
their treasured dviJity, the heritage of a people 
who had learned to live in a spirit of amity on an 
overcrowded island, would never break down. 
Most of them believed that the country could toler- 
ate 3 million people on welfare, a postwar record, 
without grave consequences. •' 

"I drove out to see my mother the other day,” 
said a young woman of liberal political views. "I 
had to go through several of the riot areas, andi 
was ashamed of what I saw. I was afraid of every- 
one I saw standing on a street corner, and I was 
ashamed of that as well." , 

Inevitably, Britain’s ultimate response to its 
summer of shame will differ from that of the 
United States because what happened on the two 
sides of the Atlantic differed in important re- 


themost part, to small shops. And there ha vebs 
no deaths. British police do not use firearms in n 

control and the rioters have not been armed. 

Also, the trouble In Britain has not, in a* 
cases, been openly racial. To be sure, most of t 
riots have had black and Asian as well as wfaj 
participants. Some of the worst trouble ^ 
touched off by police accused of harassing bla 
youths m neighborhoods where law office^ a 
seen as “the enemy." But Britain has a history 
class barrios older and more pervasive than i 
rial tension. The violence has been directed me 
against the status quo — "against the people w 
don’t care about us and won’t give is a chance," 
a 16 -year-old white lad said in Liverpool — ih 
against members of another race per se. Thus, t 
"skinheads," 'the white neo-Fasdsts with sho 
cropped hair, have played a large role. Like oft 
Inhabitants of the' inner cities, which look co 
parativdy benign to Americans but not to the Bi 
ish, they are said by psychologists and sociologi- 
to be suffering from boredom, lack of purpa 
lack of discipline and general alienation. 

Britain has a long struggle ahead to adjust u 
new reality. But the respite of the last few da' 
even if temporary, has given passions a chance 
cool. The days of simplistic answers are ending. 
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Policemen viewing bulhflngsset on Are fry rioters In 11 verpo* 


two leaders’ differences over tax policy came dur- 
ing Mrs. Thatcher’s visit to Washington in Febru- 
ary, when Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan 
caused a minor diplomatic uproar by saying mat 
"her tax cuts were not as great as they should have 
been and they raised the value-added tax so that 
the Government is still taking 70 percent of the in- 
come of those in the.higber tax brackets. ’ ' - f ; 

To all appearances, the two leaders agree on t&e 
need to restrain spending. But Mrs. Thatcher, 
after two years in- office, has' been criticized for 
falling short in this. While she has missed her goal 
of reducing public borrowing to $14 billion this 
year, much of the overrun can be traced to the se- 
verity of the. recession, which meant lower tax 
revenues and higher expenses for social pro- 
grams. With unemployment above 11 percent, a 
deficit of $27 billion, which includes all borrowing- 
for the nationalized industries, could hardly be 
called excessively stimulative. 


Learning About Monetarism 

Mrs. Thatcher and Mr. Reagan have displayed 


the greatest agreement in monetary policy, and,, 
here Mrs. Thatcher's experience is instructive! or 


Mr. Reagan. For U is Britain's extraontoarily = 
tight monetary' policy that is widely viewed here * 
as mainly responsible for the recession. . 

The narrowest money measure, M-I, wirichxen- 








sists of currency and. demand depraitvgrewhy.a^ workera?omoderateprice aiKl wage increases, 
minimal 3 percent during Mrs. Thatcher's first \2' " The supply-side benefits of her substantial spui 
months and by a modest 8 percrattfaereafte£/Thfe . ' to investment through, tax policy have been mud 
. resulting high' interest rates put busines^j^jak?- : slower iTK^ung^Few anaiysts suggest that Brit- 
■ tight financial squeeze, resiilting mjhas^e in-? " . aio ’s surprisingly- 'good record on improving pro 
ventory liquidation and widespread layoffs. As the ‘ ductlvity in die past year relates to anything but 
cutbacks wirked through, the economy spiralled ^ the effects, of « fiertx eccnomic pressures on bod 
downward. For. business, return; hn capital -s.j busine^^ahdbdlviduals. ' 
dropped to just 3percent. ; “FOriawhiieweheard talk that you could rather 

Like Mr. Reagan^ Mrs'. Thatcher relied on a "ra:-. r wpaifaless^get inflation down and growth up," said 
ti'qna) expectations" theory — that pjpspects^^ official “We don't heat 

: finri control over - money would lead 'to.-fcss 7- - ~ , 
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tionazy behavior by workers and firms. Tha 
theory is little heard these days in Britain. Itr 
plidt in Mrs.. Thatcher’s current economics is 
more conventional logic- that recession can shak 
out a weary economy. And Mrs. Thatcher’s exfaoi 
rations. have moved close to “incomes policy" pei 
suasion, which is rejected by Mr. Reagan. 

Thar aspect qf the British experience may be th 
most CmZpoztant . lesson for Washington. Wtr 
sbouldjhe American economy react differently t 
sucha monetary policy? No reason is immediate!; 
apparent. If anything, the British worker, whos- 
average animal pay rise is now less than 10 per 
cent, has proven more flexible to adjusting wag 
demands than has his American counterpan. 

If Mr, Reagan's aides succeed in cajoling Fed 
era* Reserve Board Chairman Paul A. Volcke 
into pursuing a simltar monetary policy and it pro 
duces* similar recession. Mr: Reagan’s more sub 
stanfial tax reduction- could mean an America! 
budget deficit that would make the British recon 
lc^ctmimendabfo. 

On tbe qther^hahd, should Mr. Reagan’s eco 
nomic advisera . be correct in: saying their eco 
nomicjpoUcies Vrould avoid recession, the questia 
xaisettfay Mrs. Thatcher’s record is: '-What woulc 
bring inflation down? In Britain, the annual infla 
lion rate has been brought down to 11.3 percent b; 
economic Slack, which forced companies ant 
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By FLORA LEWIS 

WARSAW — If there is one certainty in the Soviet posi- 
tion on Poland, ii is that the Pdles continue to present a 
series of agonizing dilemmas for the men in the Krecnim. 

There have been enough contradictory signals iron* 
Moscow in the last 10 months to show that a zigzag debat e 
must be raging there. Preparations for an invasion were 
completed up to, but short of, the order to march. Poles 
were assured Moscow expected them to handle their own 
problems. Poles were denounced as revisionists and now 
have been told once more to put their own house in order. 

The widespread suspicion among Poles' and Western 
diplomats is that Leonid I. Brezhnev, mindful of the risks 
on all sides, has been consistently maneuvering to And a 
centrist position. This does not mean that the Kremlin has 
been sitting passively watching Poland “de-Soviet ire," as 
one adviser to the Solidarity union described the process. 
There have been openly political interventions by Moscow 
and probably some clandestinely provocative ones as welL 
But as the Polish .Communist Party opened its anxiously 
awaited congress last week, Moscow appeared .to be rely- 
ing on the conflict of forces within the party, along with the 
possibility of military moves, to impose restraint. That 
implies acceptance bf profound changes in the very nature 
of Communist rule in Poland. 

But then, there are formidable deterrents to the use of 
tanks that did not exist in Hungary in 1356 or in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968. They consist of specifically Polish and gen- 
eral East-West circumstances never before present simul- 
taneously. On one side, there are military considerations. 
With Afghanistan still a drain, a battle in Poland would en- 
gage the Red Army on two fronts. There isn’t much doubt 
that Poles, including at least' parts of the Polish Army, 
would fight a Soviet military takeover. With their intense 
awareness of history. Pores have been talking lately about 
theTargowicaintident and they mean it as a warning. 

Targowica was a small town in eastern Po land (part 
of the Soviet Union after the post-World War II border 
shift), where a group of Polish noblemen met in 1792. Like 
the Communist hardliners today, their harsh rule was 
being challenged. Unable to dead with the opposition, they 
asked Catherine of Russia to intervene. That led to the 
third partition that extinguished Polish sovereignty for 
over a century —-but not before the Targowica conspira- 
tors were killed by their.enraged compatriots. 

Fighting in Poland, astride Soviet lines of communi- 
cation to the East German front, would certainly strain the 
Warsaw Pact. No one couJd forsee how long it would last 
and the extent of the consequences. There would certainly 
be severe ideological effects. Soviet soldiers would he op- 
posed in Poland, not by untrained Hungarian youths or 
Czech intellectuals, but by a new social force of workers 
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Soviet delegation head Viktor V. Grishin addressing the Polish party congress in Warsaw last week as Communist 

leader StanlslawKanla (at left) listens. 


and peasants.- Even if Moscow could keep its own citizens 
from comprehending that it was fighting the very masses 
in whose name it says it rules, the Kremlin’s claim to le- 
gitimacy would be hollowed before the rest of the world. 

This could have internal implications in the Soviet 
Union, especially if the fighting dragged on. Nationalism 
has been mounting in the Ukraine, where there are still 
many ethnic Poles, and there have been numerous reports 
of ferment in the three Baltic states as well. 

' It is illuminating that the Polish party invited only 
representatives of other Soviet-allied countries to the cur- 
rent congress, not of all other Communist parties as is 
usuaL There have already been drastic splits among West- 
ern Communists on the Polish issue. Presumably, it was 
Considered preferable to avoid displaying these contrasts 
— which would have given a truer measure of the impor- 
.tanceof Poland’s struggle to world Communism. 

Western warnings come on top of all these ideological 
considerations. While they have not yet spelled out just 
what they would do if the Russians invaded Poland. West- 
ern leaders have spoken of “dire consequences” and “the 
end of detente for a long time. " 

Detente, for all its ups and downs, has been the policy 
keystone of Mr. Brezhnev’s tenure. Its collapse over Po- 
land would bring the cold war back with a vengeance, 
probably unleashing another East-West arms race that 
might lose Moscow its equal superpower status. 

The end of detente would be all the greater a setback 
to Soviet aspirations now that pacifism and neutralism are 


gaming momentum in Western Europe in opposition to the 
planned deployment of new American missiles. Commu- 
nist suspicions have even been voiced that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration secretly hopes the Soviet Union will invade, 
because that would mobilize and solidify a blunt anti-Mos- 
cow stance among Western allies. While there Is not the 
slightest evidence to support these suspicions, their exist- 
ence constitutes another argument for those in the Soviet 
leadership who counsel prudence toward Poland. 

There are also substantial economic drawbacks to 
Soviet action. Moscow could, of course, let Poland default 
on its $27 billion debt to the West, wreck what remains of 
its tattered economy, and wait until Poles were starved 
into submission. But the very aim of re-establishing con- 
trol would sooner or later require a colossal Soviet subsidy 
to relaunch Polish production. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
credit rating throughout the free world would plummet. 
Never since the 1917 revolution has Moscow failed to pay 
its debts promptly. Moscow well knows that it is consid- 
ered the borrower of last resort for all the Soviet bloc. To 
permit Polish default would end all hopes of Western 
credits for a long time and condemn the Soviet Union to a 
new isolation limited to its own resources. 

None of this guarantees that Moscow will continue to 
tolerate Polish reforms without the use of force. But to- 
gether, these factors represent a huge battery of checks, to 
be set against ideological losses which the men in the 
Kremlin may still hope to recoup in part by letting the 
Poles play out their difficult challenge. 


By RAYMOND BONNER 
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SAN SALVADOR -^The-church V the only institu- 
tion with the moral authority to speak about the violence,” 
a Cabinet minister acknowledged last week. “But we are . 
going to ask it to be more constructive.” 

In other words, he said, the Government hoped church 
leaders would stop accusing the army of killing innocent 
civilians — as they charged last week in the case of 28 
peasants found in a crude mass grave along the banks of 
the Metayate River, 36 miles north of San Salvador. 

Referring to the Metayate massacre, ibe recent kill- 
ing or disappearance of more than 70 other civilians and 
an attack on the church in Chalatenango, Msgr. Arturo 
Rivera Damas, acting head of El Salvador’s Roman 
Catholic Church, strongly suggested in publicand man in- 
terview that the army was responsible. 

"1 was very surprised” by Bishop Rivera Damas’s 
statement, a. Jesuit priest commented. He and several 
other priests agreed to speak but asked that they not be 
Identified because they feared Government repression. 
They said they were pleased that the Bishop had spoken 
out so forcefully, because in the past he has vacillated, al- 
ternately denouncing the violence, defending the Govern- 
ment, keeping silent and attacking the left. 

After, the murders in December of four American 
women mcsionaries for which six National Guardsmen 
have been arrested — Monsignor Rivera Damas said pub- 
licly that “most of the persecution against the church has 
been by members of the Government security forces and 
paramilitary organizations.” During a Sunday homily a 
few months. later, however, be said he believed “the re- 
pression from the extreme right has decreased a litiJe but 
has Increased a little from tbe.left.” Then, a few weeks 
ago, he told Representative Stephen J. Solarz, a Brooklyn 
Democratwbo was here on a fact-finding mission, that the 
army, along with paramilitary groups, was killing more 
civilians than the leftist-led revolutionary forces. 

- One reason why the Bishop has not been more outspo- 
ken, a senior priest said, is “because of what happened to 
Bishop Romero.” Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero was 
-assassinated while celebrating mass in March 1980. A few 
days earlier, he lad declared from his pulpit: “No soldier 
is obliged to obey an order contrary to the law of God. It is 
time you come to your senses and 'obey' your conscience 
rather than follow sinful commands." 

Progressive priests bad been disappointed when the 
Vatican named Moosignor Romero Archbishop in 1977, 
rather than Mansi gnar Rivera Damas, one of El Salva- 
dor’s original “liberation theologians.” Now many priests 
are upset that the Vatican has not confirmed him as Arch- 
bishop Romero’s successor. They argue that keeping him 
' Apostolic Administrator, or acting Aiphbishop-of San Sal- 
vador, contributes to his reluctance to speak out forcefully 
and consistently against repression. 

Bloody civil strife in El Salvador demands strong 
moral leadership as much- as does peaceful revolution in 
Poland, several priests stressed in interviews last week. 
They noted that Pope John Paul II bad named a new head 
of the Polish church six weeks after the death of Stefan 
Cardinal Wysynski. “Rome keeps Rivera Damas dangling, 
because it doesn’t want another bishop speaking out like 
Romero did," one infest said. Others said conservative 
Salvadorans were making their views known in Rome. 

Among those conservatives would prefer is Msgr. 
Pedro Amoldo Aparido y Quintanilla. In a mass in Octo- 
ber, Bishop Aparido said, “Foreign priests should ask the 
roost. Holy Virgin to grant the grace that they return to 
their own countries, there to find the hate and resentment 
they want to instill in our people.” Heappeared to be refer- 
ring to the MaryknoU order, two of whose nuns were 
among the 'missionaries killed in December. Six other 
Maryknoilers subsequently left the country. 

Another conservative bishop, Msgr. Eduardo Alvarez, 
is an army colonel and the Military Vicar. A leaflet circu- 
lated by priests at the University of Central America said, 
“Christian people ask themselves what benefits the poor 
and oppressed have received from the close association of 
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New Budget 
Is Uganda’s 
Last Chance 


By ALAN COWELL 

KAMPALA, Uganda — A train hit a truck at a railroad 
crossing near Kampala the other day and people were 
hurt. To some careful observers of Uganda’s affairs, it 
was cause for a small celebration — not the accident, but 
the fact that a train had been operating. “Two years ago, 
there were no trains at all,” one analyst said. “It’s not 
much, but it’s something." Only in Uganda, perhaps, 
could optimism be woven from such frail thread. 

The assessment came from a foreigner. Ugandans 
seem less willing to build dreams on the cold reality of eco- 
nomic deprivation, political and tribal division and fragile 
security. “You cannot find a single Ugandan who will live 
an honest life and make ends meet if they depend solely on 
their wages,” said Paul Ssemogerere, leader of the opposi- 
tion Democratic Party. “The only way people survive is to 
get a second job. The other way is to engage in corrupt 
practices, selling their signature, bribery, demanding 
money for services that should otherwise be free. Corrup- 
tion becomes a big temptation.” 

The temptation can be very big, indeed. Coffee, for in- 
stance, the source of 97 percent of Uganda’s foreign ex- 
change earnings, has become a target for manipulation. 
The head of the Coffee Marketing Board, through which all 
coffee sales officially go, is the army chief of staff. Magen- 
do. or the black market, thrives. 

The Fruits of Neglect 

Western economists take heart, however, from Presi- 
dent Milton 0 bote’s budget, announced last month, which 
they praise as a bold free market document, virtually 
unique in Afriea. He has set the Ugandan shilling free to 
float and removed official price restraints. The spread be- 
tween black market and official rates of exchange for the 
United States dollar has narrowed sharply, from 10 times 
the official price to a mere four times the new official rate. 
The budget was Uganda’s side of a bargain with the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund. They provided 
$197 million for essential imports, to help beat the black 
market and revive sectors that collapsed during eight 
years of former President Idi Amin’s mismanagement. 
For example, under General Amin, no one looked at the 
Kampala water supply; now there is a typhoid outbreak. 
The main hospital for typhoid patients has had no direct 
water supply for five years. "Now we’ve got the pumps 
working again,” an engineer said. “The problem is that 
we don’t think the pipes will take the pressure. “.General 
Amin is also blamed for the virtual collapse of wholesale- 
retail trade, once directed by tens of thousands of Asians 
whom be expelled after seizing power from Mr. Obote in 
1971. - • 

’ But the new budget has had little immediate effect for 
most Ugandans. Many earn less than $25 a month (at the 
new exchange rate), while a family’s basic monthly food 
bill is twice that amount and the inflation rate is 100 per- 
cent. “The impact of the budget will only be felt when the 
pipeline of goods bought with aid money starts flowing. 
That could take some time,” a Western economist said. 
“Some things have already improved,** be added. “You 
can get sugar now, and it’s cheaper than before. If favorit- 
ism in allocating import licences and corrupt handling of 
foreign exchange is stopped, then the budget has a good 
chance.” Some analysts, however, do not believe favorit- 
ism and corruption will be easily eradicated. Unless there 
are economic benefits for the 12 million people, they warn, 
there will be no basis for reducing tribal and political ha- 
treds or for undercutting popular support for the many 
guerrilla" groups opposing Mr. Obote or. eventually, for reS**’ 
sioringdjscipline to the army. ~ ‘ 

Tfie army is said to number 8,0001 to 10,000 men —'re- 
portedly. no one at headquarters knows the total — under- 
paid and disorderly, largely from the Lango and Acholi 
people of the northeast. Mr. Obote’s home area. They do 
not get on with the 3.5 million Baganda people, the biggest 
tribe, who live in the south. “Uganda cannot work without 
our cooperation," said a leading Baganda tribe member, 
who asked not to be identified. "That cooperation will not 
be forthcoming unless we see an end to northerners enrich- 
ing themselves at our expense and until the array stops 
robbing and killing. Bagandans are not violent people, but 
they are being forced to side with the guerrillas.” 

Mr. Obote returned to power in December in elections 
that opposition spokesmen have charged were rigged. His 
people had been brutalized by Mr. Amin’s regime and now 
his army is exacting reprisals. Last month, soldiers, 
gunned down more than 50 unarmed civilians at Ombachi 
mission in West Nile province, where Mr. Amin recruited 
soldiers, including his own Kakwa people. Opposition lead- 
ers have accused the Obote regime of “systematic viola- 
tion of human rights” — arbitrary arrest, detention with- 
out trial and killing of opponents. But Mr. Obote’s support- 
ers blame disorder mi “bad elements” left from previous 
regimes. They point out that the opposition operates freely 
in Parliament and can sell its newspapers. 

Since General Amin’s ouster by Tanzanian troops and 
a small force of Ugandan exiles in April 1979, Ugandans 
have bad two civilian governments, a military regime 
and, now, Mr. Obote. In the turmoil, they somehow display 
resilience. On a recent Sunday at a busy Kampala inter- 
section where potholes had taken over the road, a jeepload 
of soldiers with a machine gun were busy “raiding” the 
area for suspected guerrillas. Nearby, policemen at one of 
Uganda’s ubiquitous roadblocks held up cars. Sunday, 
however, is a time for relaxation and in sight of both police 
and ajrny. a group of Ugandans took to the field of a dilapi- 
dated sports club, playing cricket in the warm sunlight. 


Monsignor Alvarez with the armed forces.” Many priests 
are reluctant to travel to rural areas because serving poor 
peasants is equated with helping the left, several priests 
ex p lai ned . More than 30 parishes, mostly rural ones, are 
without priests today, one said. 

The Maryknoll priests and nuns, left the country in 
part, Moosignor Rivera Damas said last week, because 
the military high command said it could not guarantee 
their safety. In El Salvador, as in many other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, saying “we cannot guarantee your safety” 
is a euphemism for “you had better leave the country." 

The church has been seeking a negotiated settlement 
df the fighting, but Government leaders and military com- 
manders have said they will not sit down with the opposi- 
tion and their position has been backed by the Reagan Ad- 
ministratwn. In Washington last week,' Thomas O. En- 
ders, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, said the Administration supported the jlmta's plan 
for elections in 1982 and 1983 for a constituent assembly . 
and President, respectively, as a “political rotation” to 
the crisis. Mr. Enters said, “All parties that renounce vio- 
lence should be encouraged to participate” in the electoral 
process, but did not endorse negotiations to resolve the 
dvil war. Representative Solarz responded that the Ad- 
ministration was excluding “the very people whose par- 
ticipation is essential" to bring the war to an end. 

Moosignor Rivera Damas last week reiterated his 
support for negotiations. Asked his response to both the 
Government’s request that he moderate his criticism and 
to suggestions that he would be more outspoken if he were 
named archbishop, he said: “Each individual has his own 
personality. When I see injustice, ] will speak. My goal is . 

not to degrade the army, but to humanize the situation.’’ 


Other World Events 


Bani-Sadr Speaks to Iranians 

Iran’s ruling clerics forced the ouster of Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr as President, but he won't go away. “I am in 
Iran and waiting,” he said last week. In tape recordings 
and an underground newspaper distributed by his support- 
ers, he promised. “I shall resume work for ray country in 
the near future.” Prime Minister Mohammed Ali Rajai 
and three other candidates preparing for presidential elec- 
tions this week warned that failure to vote would be "a 
sin.” Police arrested hundreds of suspected Bani-Sadr 
supporters. More than 200 people have been executed for 
antistate activities since he was deposed on June 22, in- 
cluding influential merchants from the Teheran bazaar, a 
center of the revolt that overthrew the Shah in 1979. 

U.N. Addresses Absent Vietnamese 

Vietnam hinted last week that it might be willing to talk 
to other countries about Cambodia, provided they leave 
their United Nations credentials at home. A conference on 
Cambodia at the world organization named seven coun- 
tries — Thailand, Malaysia, Japan, Sri Lanka. Nigeria. 
Senegal and the Sudan — to urge Hanoi to pull its 200.000 
troops out of Cambodia. Vietnam and the Soviet Union 
boycotted the conference,, making it possible for China to 


insist on a declaration that would permit its favorite Cam- 
bodians, the Pol Pot regime, and other insurgents to keep 
their weapons. 

Yangtze Floods Swoop Sichuan 

Flooding in the Yangtze River valley in China's Sichuan 
Province last week reached the highest levels since 1905 
and preliminary reports indicated several thousand peo- 
ple had been killed. An official in the province, where 100 
million Chinese live, said the Government was frying (o 
provide food and clothing for 400,000 forced to flee. The 
Peoples Daily in Peking said troops rescued thousands of 
victims from roofs and hilltops. Dropping its past practice 
of keeping natural disasters secret, the official New China 
News Agency issued flood bulletins and warnings of the 
danger to downstream points. 

Indian Satellite Slips Into Its Slot 

Indian scientists proved their sophistication last week 
by maneuvering an Indian-designed and developed com- 
munications satellite into geostationary orbit over the 
equator above the Indonesian island of Sumatra. The 
spacecraft, called Apple, was launched June 19 from 
French Guiana aboard a European Space Agency Ariane 
rocket. It is expected to function for a year. 
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Very Tall Order 
For Very Large 
Conference 


The largest Congressional confer- 
ence committee ever — 72 senators 
and 183 representatives divided into 
58 subconferences for the reconcilia- 
tion of 250 to 300 differences — picked 
its wary way last week through the 
political minefield presented by 
President Reagan's cuts in social 
spending. B-*.r as many flares went up 
over his tax cut proposals. And even 
though the pressure was on to act by 
Aug. 1. lest the Congressional sum- 
mer recess be delayed, neither Ad- 
ministration, Senate or House seemed 
able to resist new maneuvers. 

David A. Stockman, the budget di- 
rector even some Republicans are 
growing to love to hate, drew Con- 
gressional fire with recommenda- 
tions. conveyed in 74 pages of fine 
print, on compromises the conferees 
might reach. Equally unpopular was 
a written warning to Jamie L. Whit- 
ten, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee chairman, that Congressional 
cost overruns risk Presidential 
vetoes. “We've got to stand up too," 
Mr. Whitten growled. "We have coop- 
erated.” He had a point. The Demo- 
cratic House almost on the $40 bil- 
lion target of cuts the Republican 
President asked for to begin with. The 
argument is not how much the cuts 
come to, but which programs they 
come out of. By Friday, for instance, 
some Republicans had joined Demo- 
crats in thinking twice about elimi- 
nating the Social Social Security mini- 
mum benefit of $122 a month. 

As for the Republican Senate, it was 
in for some grumbling from the Ad- 
minstration after it voted, 57 to 40, to 
automatically adjust the Income tax 
rates for consumer price inflation 
each year, starting in 1984. The White 
House's displeasure is not in principle 
but in practice; it wants its three-year 
tax cut — which the Senate is likely to 
pass in its current 25 percent form 
this week — fast, with as few extra 
garnishments as possible. 

A tax vote in the less friendly House 
.Isn’t scheduled for 10 days. Last week, 

' ,'the u Ways 4pd Means Committee .ap- 
,J provedcuts that afe targeted more to 
people making under $50,000 than 
over $50,000. Even worse, the panel 
voted out only a two-year bill. Mr. 
Reagan, who called the measure a 
“wolf in sheep’s clothing," can hardly 
have been soothed by reports that col- 
laborationist Southern Democrats are 
working to add a third year, but only 
on a so-called trigger condition — that 
his Administration’s economic fore- 
cast for 1982 come true. 

- The White House is vigorously un- 
happy with the prerequisite, for good 
political reasons. Such an open ex- 
pression of doubt could present a 
damaging defeat. Sc could the econ- 
omy. In last week's midyear eco- 
nomic review, the Administration as- 
serted that its plan for a balanced 
budget by 1984 was more than on 
track. Several private forecasters 
still expect a 1984 deficit. For 1982, not 
only were White House inflation and 
unemployment projections lower 
than some private economists', they 
were lower than the White House’s 
own projections in March. 

Why? According to Murray L. 
Weidenbaum, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
the economy can now be character- 
ized as "spongy," or "something you 
can temporarily depress and that 
bounces back." Several months ago, 
Mr. Weidenbaum ’s descriptive term 
was "soggy." But then, as he himself 
put it last week, "My foggy crystal 
ball doesn't provide a clear set of 
numbers calibrated that closely." 


No Go, Again, for 
Va. Redistricting 


The Reagan Justice Department 
last week turned thumbs down on a 
legislative reapportionment plan for 
Norfolk, Va. because it violated a 
landmark civil rights law that some 
Reagan supporters want eliminated. 

The review was mandated by a. 
provision of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, due to expire next year. Section 5 
requires the Department or a Federal 
court to examine proposed changes of 
voting procedures in states with histo- 
ries of racial discrimination. 

In 1971, Virginia submitted — and 
suffered rejection of — a reapportion- 
ment plan that James P. Turner, the 
department’s Acting Assistant Attor- 
ney General for civil rights, called 
"strikingly similar" to the latest pro- 
posal. Both would have divided the 
heavily black city into two majority 
white districts. The state must now 
come up with a revised plan before 
holding State Senate elections. 


Status Quo in Mobile 

For the third time since 1965, Mo- 
bile, Ala. has decided that a form of 
government that was good enough for 
1911 is good enough for now. Last 
week's vote, however, is far from the 
last airing of the issue. 

A suit now in Federal District Court 
in Mobile maintains that the city’s at- 
large electoral system should in fact 
change, because it unconstitutionally 
dilutes the voting strength of more 
than -40 percent of the city’s voting 
population: No black has ever been 


elected to the council. But the case is 
there only because the United States 
Supreme Court last year sent it back 
for retrial. To be unconstitutional, the 
High Court said in reversing Judge 
Virgil Pittman's order for single- 
member districts rather than at-large 
elections, discrimination has to be in- 
tentional. Among Mobile’s arguments 
before the Justices was that purpose- 
ful discrimination was impossible: 
When the current system was estab- 
lished 70 years ago, blacks were not 
enfranchised. 


Mrs. O’Connor 
Makes the Scene 


The grumbles largely turned to 
pledges of support last week as San- 
dra Day O'Connor made her way, ju- 
diciously, around Capitol Hill. 

She apparently assuaged support- 
ers of restrictions on abortions by de- 
claring that she personally opposed 
the medical procedure. At the same 
time, moderate-to- liberals were 
pleased to hear her declare that, for 
Justices of the High Court, legal 
prececents should outweigh personal 
beliefs. "I think she’ll be confirmed" 
as the first woman on the United 
States Supreme Court, said Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
Judiciary Committee chairman. 

The Moral Majority might or might 
not remain in the minority on the 
nomination. At one point, a spokes- 
man said that the group’s initial oppo- 
sition to Mrs. O'Connor was a mis- 
take, adding: "We should have shut 
up and not said anything.’’ After ap- 
parently concluding that he shouldn't 
have said anything again, he later 
denied that the group was dropping 
its objections. At weeks’s end, the 
Rev. Jerry Falwell said he hadn’t 
made up his mind yet, apparently be- 
cause conservative Senator Jesse 
Helms, an ally of the lobbying group, 
hasn’t made his mind up either. 


Mass. Feels More 
Pain on Prop 2 14 


Nobody thought Proposition 2 Vfc 
would easy .for Massachusetts poli- 

ticians to deal with, but few expected 
so quickly to see that much fumbling. 

Last week, after several thousand 
state employees had been on strike 
for four days, the legislature first 
agreed on a patchwork emergency fi- 
nancing measure and then a compro- 
mise $6.35 billion budget. The state 
hadn’t been able to pay any bills since 
the first of the month, when the new 
fiscal year began without a new budg- 
et. Disagreements over how best to 
fashion a program of financial aid for 
local governments — hard hit by the 
mandated property tax ceiling that 
took effect July 1 — held up checks for 
70,000 state workers, welfare recipi- 
ents and pensioners. Most strikers 
worked in 25 mental hospitals and 
schools for the retarded: 2,450 Na- 
tional Guard troops were mobilized 
for duty in their places. 

The dispute left a residue of bitter- 
ness. Alan D. Sisitsky, a state senator 
for 12 years, announced his resigna- 
tion, complaining that leaders of the 
Senate had been "responsible for 
great human suffering." Under the 
new budget, which was still being re- 
viewed by Gov. Edward J. King at 
week’s end, as many as 5,000 state 
employees will lose their jobs. 

Settlement in San Jose 

An extraordinary strike of city 
workers, believed to be the first in the 
nation over comparable pay for 
women, ended last week in San Jose, 
Calif. City Hall and municipal em- 
ployees approved p $5 million agree- 
ment that includes $1.5 million to help 
close a salary gap between men and 
women, plus funds for 15.5 percent 
general raises over two yeans. The 
strike began after a study underwrit- 
ten by City Hall found that jobs domi- 
nated by men pay more than com- 
parable work done by women and 
after union and city negotiators could 
not agree on a remedy. 


Questions Follow 
Hotel Disaster 


The scene — two of three concrete 
“skybridges" arching a hotel atrium, 
crashing down onto a jammed dance 
floor — is the stuff of summertime 
disaster movies. Friday evening, in 
the new Hyatt Regency Hotel in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., it was not film but fact. 

More than 100 people were killed in- 
stantly; at least 50 more were hospi- 
talized, some critically hurt. As state 
and city investigations into the disas- 
ter began, there was speculation that 
the Kansas City walkways, designed 
for normal pedestrian traffic, were 
carrying too much weight when the 
dancers at the recently inaugurated 
weekly “Tea Party” moved aloft 

The increasingly popular atrium 
concept, incorporated in Hilton and 
Sheraton hotels as well as the Hyatt 
chain, is not thought by experts to be 
inherently flawed. The Brown Place 
Hotel in Denver, built in 1892, sur- 
vived to inspire John Portman — who 
did not do the Kansas City hotel — to 
design the seminal Hyatt in Atlanta. 
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Max C. Hugel 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 


WASHINGTON — At the end of J une, expressing 
confidence that his stewardship of the Central In- 
telligence Agency was progressing smoothly. Di- 
rector William J . Casey sent a memorandum to all 
employees, notifying them that the agency was 
lowering its public profile. "The difficulties of the 
past decade are behind us," Mr. Casey said. 

He had spoken too soon. In a sudden upheaval 
last week, the director of clandestine operations, 
Max C. Hugel, was forced to resign amid charges 
that he had participated in fraudulent securities 
transactions when he managed an electronics 
business in the 1970’s. Mr. Hugel called the allega- 
tions “unfounded, unproven and untrue." 

To many, the sudden departure of Mr. Hugel 


was a relief of sorts. By most accounts, he had dial 
riipted the agency since arriving there in January 
as a special assistant to Mr- Casey. For some 
C.I.A. officials, Mr. Hugel’sappoimment, after his 
stint as a lieutenant in Mr. . Reagan’s election cam- . 
paign, raised questions about political directions 
the agency might be taking. Mr. Casey, before 
, being named Director of Central Intelligence, 
managed Mr. Reagan’s presidential campaign. 

Even before his resignation, Mr; Hugel had been 
blamed for damaging the agency’s relations with 
Congress and with foreign intelligence services. 
"Max Hugel was the wrong man for the job," said 
one member of the Senate Intelligence Committee; . 
. “Every time he came up here foir executive ses- 
sions, he seemed to lack a grasp of his business." 
Consequently, Mr. Hugel won’t be missed by many 

within the agency and on Capitol Hill. 

The securities fraud charges, made by two for- 
mer business associates of Mr. Hugel, did not iii- 
volve any wrongdoing while be was at the intelli- 
gence agency. But there was some concern about 
die combination of the Hugel affair and disclo- 
sures last week that a Federal judge, ruling on an - 
Old lawsuit, had found that Mr. Casey had once 
knowingly misled investors in a business that went 
bankrupt in 1971. “If Casey’s effectiveness is 
hurt," said one official, “and he loses influence at 
the White House and on the Hill, then it’s clearly a 
serious setback to the rebuilding of the agency.*’. 

The Crisis With a Silver Lining 

With the exception of Watergate-related abuses, 
including President Nixon's use of the C.I.A. to 
• thwart Federal investigations of the original bur- 
glary at Democratic National Committee head- 
quarters, the agency has remained relatively aloof 
from domestic politics. When Mr. Casey named 
Mr. Hugel Deputy Director for Operations, mak- 
ing him responsible for managing clandestine and 
covert operations, it appeared to some officials 
that the political contamination had spread to the 
agency's innermost sanctum. 

The timing could not have been worse. After tak- 
ing over the C.I.A., Mr. Casey made the rebuilding 
of its clandestine services his highest priority. AQ 
the collection of intelligence by human agents, in- 
cluding American “moles" inside enemy govern- 
ments, and covert actions by American agents, ' 
fall within the purview of the operations division. . 

The division has been drawn down over the 
years by budget cuts and has been plagued by a 
continual crisis of confidence that began in the 
mjd-1970's with Congressional investigations that 
disclosed the use of violent and bizarre operations, 

* including the assassination of foreign leaders. 

Mr. Casey apparently thought that Mr. Hugel. a 
brash, hard-driving dealmaker, possessed -the 
right qualities to inject efficiency and imagination 
into the clandestine services. Moreover, Mr. Hugel 
was unswervingly loyal to Mr. Casey. Colleagues 


* 


Privately and poNicJy, Mr. Casey was an ^ 

mciacti/' enmvMAt. -aT u. 


tbuswstic supporter or Mr. Hugel, repealed^ 
praising his deputy’s abilities: “BUI thought S 
would be great at developing and running eoZ 
operations," saidahinielUgenceomcial. “He for 
8 ? ***? ball of Max’s duties would involve dealinj 
with Congress and foreign services. In the latter 
ate personal style couldn't bavebeen less helpful •* 

; Mr. Huger* tenure, coupled with the manner of 
his departure, probably set back the operations • 
division, officials at the agency said. Morale mav 
bebucked up, however, by the rapid appointment v 
last week of John H. Stein, a well-regarded asencv 
veteran, as Mr. Hiigei’s replacement. * ( 

Liaison with foreign services has also suffered i 
Long distrustful of the C.LA. because of uneven 
leadership and seemingly constant leaks of infer. 1 
xnation, foreign intelligence agencies were appar 
ently appalled at Mr. Hugel’s lack of experience 
and finesse. Several Israeli officials were so 
shaken by tbeir first encounter with Mr. Hugel , of. * 
ftcials said, that they refused to. provide him with - 
die identities of colleagues in Israeli- inte! ligence 
For some members of Congress, the Hugel af- 1 
fair has reawakened, concerns about the manage- 
ment of the C.LA. and prompted discussion about 
reasserting Congressional oversight. In recent 
years, the Senate Intelligence Committee has 
backed away from the kind of mtense oversight fa- 
vored, in the period following the disclosure of 
C.I.A. abuses. 

The departure of Mr. Hugel; once the contro- 
versy subsides, could ultimately work in Mr. ' 
Casey’s favor. Assuming he survives ,the fallout 
and recovers any influence lost at the White House 
and Congress, Mr. Casey may be better able to ad- 
vance the agency’s interests without the distrac- 
tion and irritation generated by Mr. Hugel. 

For example, Mr. Casey and Admiral Bobby R. 
Inman, the Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, have struggled for several months to gain 
agreement from other agencies and the White 
House on a new executive order to govern the ac- 
tivities of United States intelligence services. The 
issue, officials sakL has often pitted C.I.A. leader- 
ship against the White House's National Security 
Council staff, with the C.I.A.- generally favoring 
continuation of prohibitions against domestic 
spying, according to White House aides. 

Mr. Casey has also attempted to improve the 
quality of intelligence analysis after discovering 
that many of his agency’s analysts- neither know 
the languages of the countries they watch nor have 
traveled to those countries. 

For the moment, however, the main concern for 
officials at the agency's headquarters in Langley, 
Va., is to get the Hugel affair behind them. 
“Everybody, especially Bill Casey, is a little 
dazed, " said <me official. 
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AConoco worker attbe company’s oil refinery In Lake Charles, La. 


Clarifying Some Mixed 
Signals on Antitrust Law 


resents a decision not to enforce a well-established 
area of the law. Mr. Sullivan said that Administra- 
tion officials “are trying to turn antitrust law into 
applied Chicago School economic theory and, in so 
doing, have drastically oversimplified many prob- 
lems.". However, Donald F. Turner, chief of the 


By ROBERT PEAR 



WASHINGTON — When officials from the anti- 
trust division of the Justice Department met with 
staff attorneys last week, they had to correct some 
misunderstandings about the Reagan Administra- 
tion's antitrust policy. 

Abbott B. Lipsky Jr., a deputy assistant attor- 
ney general, said the lawyers were getting “woe- 
fully incorrect signals” if fiiey thought that Wil- 
liam F. Baxter, the Assistant Attorney General for 
antitrust, was "soft on enforcement.” With corpo- 
rate mergers sweeping the business world — the 
bidding for Conoco in recent weeks is the most dra- 
matic example — Mr. Baxter and Mr. Lipsky em- 
phasized that the Administration was not flashing 
a green light to all such takeover bids. 

The signals were, however, easy to misread. Mr. 
Baxter and Attorney General William French 
Smith have been promising a policy more sensi- 
tive to concerns long expressed by business. Last 
month, Mr. Smith vowed to root out “misguided 
and mistaken concepts" that discourage competi- 
tion in the name of promoting tt. “Bigness in busi- 
ness does not necessarily mean badness,” he said; 
“efficient firms should not be hobbled under the 
guise of antitrust enforcement.” 

Two other Reagan appointees sounded similar 
themes last week. John S. R. Shad, the chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, said 
that corporate mergers were often healthy for the 
economy, because they facilitated capital forma- 
tion. And Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan 
said he was not particularly concerned atout 
mergers involving big oil companies or financial 
institutions. "Let’s face ft.” he said, "our economy 
is growing, our nation is growing and the world is 
growing; So why shouldn't companies grow?” 
Last week, the Mobil Corporation, the nation’s sec- 
ond largest oil company, joined Du Pont and the 


Seagram Company in the bidding war to acquire 
Conoco, the nation's ninth largest oil company. : • 
Federal officials have substantial latitude in en- 
forcing antitrust laws. The language of the major 
statutes is broad, even vague. Moreover, antitrust 
policy usually depends heavily on economic analy- 
sis and often expresses a social or political philoso- 
phy on the ownership and control of the nation's, 
productive assets. Many people, such as. Mr. Bax- . 
ter, see economic efficiency as a primary purpose 
of the antitrust laws. Others take a populist view, 
contending that the laws were designed to protect 
small businesses from the predatory practices of 
giant competitors. 


Principle and Practice 


Avoiding novel interpretations of the law, the ‘ 
Reagan Administration is taking antitrust en- ■ 
forcemeat back to basics, focusing on corporate 
activity to which liberals and conservatives both ■- 
object . What this means, in practice, is continued 
vigorous prosecution of "horizontal" price-fixing 
and other restraints of trade by companies that ; . 
would ordinarily be competitors — but muc&Tess 
opposition to “vertical" restraints, that is, ar- - 
rangements between one company and another in 
its production, supply or marketing chain. Hori- 
zontal restraints, the classic type of cartel betoy- - ^ 
ior, artificially restrictoutputand raise' 
oonsuraers. There is less agreement aboiit tiie&- * 
sequences of vertical arrangements,’ . r :'f : 

This month, tto Ju^ce Department dro^Pda - 
civil suit against Mack Thicks Inc.ywhich wa£ac-, .? 
cused of conspiring with independent distributors *■ 
to fix the prices of partSy.The arrangement failed ' 
to meet Mr.- Baxter’s. test Tor illegal vertical re-, 
straints: It did not facilitate collusion and did^bt 
have any “horizontal effects," fcesaid- . ■ 

Some critics, such as Urwrence y^ 
van of the University ofCati forma at ' ; 

ray the Administration approach appaTehtly^si '* K 


antitrust division under President Johnson, said 
that “Mr. Baxter is a very tough fellow and he’s 
not there to sell antitrust down the river.” 

The perception of a morefavorable climate in 
. Washington is widely believed to be a factor in the 
current “merger mania." The future course of the 
Federal Trade Commission, an independent regu- 
- fomry -agency that shares responsibility for en- 
forcing the antitrust laws, is harder to predict. 

Presidmt Reagan has nominated James C. 
Miller 3d, executive, director of the Presidential 
Task .Force on Regulatory Relief, to be chairman 
of the five-member board. David A. Clanton, tjie 
acting chairman, said recently that the agency, 
while not shying away from bigeases, would try to 
define its legal theories more clearly. Last month, 
staff lawyers recommeoded that tiw -commission 
drop its eight-year-old antitrust case against the 
countiys eight biggest oil companies. 

The outcomeof the Justice Department’s big- 
, gestcase, to break up the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, maybe the ultimate test of 
the Administration’s antitrust policy. Mr. Baxter 
has immersed 'himself in the case and vowed to 
. ‘ “litigate it to the eyeballs. ” 
t Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger and 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldridge would 
. h® teppy to see it dropped. The Pentagon regards 
the existing telephone network as an .asset to na- 

Department wants 
uncertaintiesfci &e communicationsindus- 
V^/and strengthen. Its ability to meet foreign 
_^»mpetitiprL .^./Baklridge is among those who 
'Say .that Congress, rather than the courts, is the 
.proper forum in ’which to decide the fnture struc- 
ture of theindustty . 
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On the Farm: 


Bulging grain 
stocks threaten 
to cut prices, 
while costs 
continue to 
soar. And the 
export market 
looks shaky. 

' By SETH S. KING 

WASHINGTON — Farmers, it. is 
generally conceded, are notorious 
gripers. But this year it appears they 
have a good number of very legitimate 
complaints to air: Bumper grain crops 
seem likely to depress prices, higher 
Interest rates are hammering margins 
and lower profits seem Inevitable. 
With the nation's corn now high as a 
cow's eye and a record wheat crop 
beaded for the bin, a sense of malaise . 
is apparent in the agricultural heart- 
land. 

"Our price outlook is not good at 
all," said Richard Ellis, a corn and 
soybean grower who farms in the rich 
grain area near Dallas Center, Iowa. 
"We’re going to need awful hagh 
yields this year just to get into the 
black." 

The status of the nation’s farmers, 
observers agree, will be the result of ft 
dynamic combination of natural 
events, Washington maneuverings 
and the collective food needs of mil- 
lions of people living in countries thou- 
sands of miles distant. Although Presi- 
dent Reagan figures high in the esti- 
mation of fanners, they worry that the 
White House penchant for budget-cut- 
ting may jeopardize price su pp o rt pro- 
grams. And the hoped-for import 
needs of such countries as the Soviet r 


Union, so far reluctant even to talk to 
die United States, are another reason 
forapprehensittL 

In some ways, it all spells good news 
at the supermarket. According to agri- 
cultural economists, the eating public 
can expect ample food supplies for the 
balance of the year. But die relent- 
lessly escalating nonfarm costs of 
transportation, packaging , and labor 
are expected to work toward raising 
retail prices. 

In any case, don’t blame the farmer. 
He is caught in the two-way squeeze of 
tight loan money and rising operating 
costs. “It’s costing os 15 to 20 percent 
more just to operate this year; 1 * said 
Mr. EUis, “and those interest rates are 
high enough to eat up most of the prof- 
its.” 

Expenses are only one of the more 
quantifiable aspects of the grand scale 
of American agriculture, this nation’s 
biggest single exporter. Already, gi- 
gantic combines, in their spectacular 
annual pilgrimage, have swept up 
from t#e Texas panhandle, across the 
red plains of Oklahoma, and are bead- 
ing on through Nebraska and the 
Dakotas before disappearing across 
the Canadian border. 

Even more than the affairs of men, 
formers’ fortunes hang on die mercy 
of the weather. Last year, a drought 
cut yields of many corn farmers, while 
boosting the prices reaped by others. 
“Everything could change tomor- 
row*," cautaoned Bert Kruse, who for 
years published a newspaper for farm- 
ers in Clear- Lake, Iowa. Now, with 
corn tassling across the corn belt, con- 
siderations of weather are at their 
most critical. 

The success of ‘this year’s wheat 
crop is in no doubt, however. With 
more, than half of the 1981 wheat crop 
already in the elevators, government 
and private fbrcasters are expecting 
record-breaking wheat production of 
more than 2.8 billion bushels, up 19 per- 
cent over last year’s crop, also a 
record breaker. 

Corn is a more mixed picture. The 
Agriculture Department’s first survey 
last week of the corn crop, on which re- 
-?tail meat prices wfithinge, indicated a 


total yield of 7.1 billion bushels. That 
would be not quite the size of the 
record 1978 and 1979 crops, but up 7 per- 
cent from last year’s drought-reduced 
production. 

Elsewhere, the new soybean crop, 
even though delayed by heavy rains in 
some Middle Western areas, will prob- 
ably be larger than last year’s, topping 
2 billion bushels. 

And there is good news for peanut 
lovers. An abatement of the unusually 
high prices and limited supplies 
caused by the 1980 dryness is expected. 
More acres were planted in peanuts 
this spring and the weather over the 
fog Southern peanut states has been 
reasonable this summer. Analysts be- 
lieve this could translate into a normal 
supply this foil and, eventually, lower 
retail prices. 

But the base dements of American 
agriculture are still wheat, com. and 
soybeans and the cattle, bogs, and 
poultry that eat them. Fresh fruit and 
vegetables, which make up the rest of 
the consumer’s market basket, are 
seasonally priced and ultra-sensitive 
to the weather and insects. Witness the 
Mediterranean fruit fly now threaten- 
ing tospread through California. 

If last week's forecasts prove accu- 
rate in September, fanners will again 
be rolling in corn and soybeans. Their 
financial health will then depend on 
exports, and for some, on the levels at 
which Congress sets price support and 
subsidy programs. 

Wheat farmers are already at the 
"what do we do with it now?" point. 
With two bin-busting crops in succes- 
sion, they have ended the 1980-81 crop 
year (June to June) with more than 900 
million bushels in their storage build- 
ings. That is nearly 10 percent more 
than Ame ricans consume, in the form 
of bread and pastries, each year. 

Thus more than two-thirds of this 
year’s enormous wheat production 
will have to be sold abroad, or it will 
end up as an even larger, price de- 
pressing surplus next June., In the past 
when grain prices declined, meat sup- 
plies have been increased and the 
prices consumers paid for beef, pork, 
and poultry have dropped. But this 
year a new factor has been added to 
this equation. Inflation of the con- 
sumer food index has intensified 
competition for the retail meat dollar. 
Every time beef supplies have 
dropped and prices started upward, 
they’ve been halted because consum- 
erskave had only so much to spend for 
meat, and pork and poultry were com- 
paratively cheaper. 

But pork prices have risen this sum- 
mer, because bog raisers cut back late 
last year when corn prices rose. So, for 
a while, did beef and poultry produc- 
ers. Thai, when broiler and egg prices 
began rising this spring, the huge, 
vertically integrated poultry industry 
revved up again. Cattlemen would 
have preferred to hold back their ani- 
mals last winter. But poor pastures, 
rtetog feed : costs, and high interest 


rates forced many of them to start 

moving cattle to market earlier. 

Supplies of pork were expected to be 
lower, and retail prices slightly high- 
er, until latefall, when the Agriculture 
Department believes bog production 
will again churn upward. 

There has been another Increase in 
the number of cattle placed on feed, 
and the beef supply, with correspond- 
ingly steady prices, will be ample into 
the winter, the department predicts. 
Moreover, there has been a 4 percent 
increase in the broiler chick hatch re- 
cently. By early foil this should result 
in more poultry on the market and, 
perhaps, lower prices. 

With the exception of for cotton, 
hogs and broilers, the prices of major 
form commodities fell bq the end of 
June — In the case of beef and sugar, 
to lower levels than a year ago. 

At the same time, farmers' operat- 
fog costs for seed, fuel, feed, and fertil- 
izer have risen throughout the year. 
And, as farmers are among the coun- 
try’s heaviest noncorporate borrowers 

— many borrow between $180,000 and 
$200,000 a year for operating expenses 

— record high interest rates have 
sprinkled salt on their wounds. 

The pain was sharply evident in a re- 
cent study by Iowa State University 
economists, who reported that cattle- 
men have lost money during 21 of the 
past 23 months, and that hog raisers 
have so far this year made money only 
in June. 

Grain formers’ success over the 
next 12 months will hinge on exports. 
From the October beginning of the 
Government’s current fiscal year, 
through April the dollar value of all 
United States farm exports reached a 
record $28.1 billion, compared with 
$24.8 billion by April 1980. Earlier this 
week, Agriculture Secretary John R. 
Block was still predicting a record 
total of $46 billion for all of fiscal 1981, 
about 14 percent above 1980. 

That might be easier said than done. 
Mr. Block’s department on Monday 
forecast a 3 percent increase in total 
world grain supplies during the mar- 
keting year ending Sept. 30, 1982. 

If these forecasts hold up, it could 
mean some drop in demand from im- 
porting countries with better 1981 
crops. Also, American grain would 
face more competition from other ex- 
porting countries with a larger supply 
to sell. This competition was already 
becoming stiff er as the value of the 
dollar has increased. 

It predicts that more wheat, cotton 
and soybeans will be g row n worldwide 
in that period. It also expects slightly 
larger feed-grain crops, though the 
smaller carryover from this market- 
ing year was expected to keep the total 
supply tight. 

Once again the Soviet Union is the 
mystery factor in export projections. 
The Agriculture Department has low- 
ered its estimate of Soviet grain output 
this year, to 200 millionn metric tons 
from 210 million, and far below the pro- 


duction target of 236 million tons. 

To maintain meat production at cur- 
rent levels, the Russians will need to 
import more than 38 million Urns of 
feed grains and wheat. Department 
export analysts calculate that with the 
grain curtailment lifted, the Russians 
may turn to the United States for about 
13 million tons of this. 

So far, however, while the the Rus- 
sians have been busily signing grain 
purchase pacts with other exporting 
countries, Mr. Block has been unable 
even to arrange a firm date for new 
talks concerning the next marketing 
year. 

Meanwhile, many farmers, particu- 
larly wheat and dairy farmers and 
sugar producers, are looking to Wash- 
ington for help. Farm state legislators 
appear very willing to oblige. 

Despite their support of President 
Reagan in cutting other budget pro- 
grams, as well as their vocal backing 
of his promises to get the Government 
off the people’s backs, they have 
joined in proposing a new four-year 
farm program that would go far be- 


yond some things the President wants. 

Congressional agriculture commit- 
tees have already reported out bills 
raising price support loan rates and 
subsidy payments on grain and in- 
creasing support prices on- peanuts 
and sugar. They also are calling for 
new milk price supports that are 
higher and more costly than what Mr. 
Reagan wants. 

Through Agriculture Secretary 
Block, the President has threatened to 
veto any new farm bill that is “exces- 
sively costly” and Included the higher 
milk supports. 

Still, Mr. Reagan's capital is high in 
the farm bels. He is still getting credit 
for belatedly lifting the Russian grain 
curtailment and applause for promot- 
ing much more liberal inheritance-tax 
deductions, something land-rich farm- 
ers have long demanded. 

"These aren’t the easiest of times 
for us right now,” said Rick Moraine, 
editor of the Jefferson, Iowa, Bee and 
Herald. "But there is no tendency to 
blame the President for the weather or 
farm prices. Not yet, anyway.” 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 1 7, 1 961 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last NatOing 

Conoco 5,491,900 87% +10% 

Texgtf 3,991,500 54% + % 

UOilCat 2,475,000 38% .+ 1 

CttiSvc 2,443,800 56% - 1 

DlamS 2,306,700 38 + 2V< 

Kmart 2,263,600 20% ... 

Mobil 2,279,400 30% - % 

Exxon 2,184,300 34% - % 

PhiiPet 2,159,700 45%' +5% 

Texaco 2,113,200 35% + % 

IBM 2,112,400 56% - % 

ConnM 1,735,600 41% +5% 

MarOll 1,728,500 68% + 1% 

GulfOII. 1,716,400 37% + % 

SearieG 1,597,300 31% - % 


Standard A Poor’s 

400 induct >..148.2 

20 Trane 23.9 

40Utita 53.3 

40 Financial . 15.1 
500 Stocks -.131 .6 


147.2 +1.72 

23.8 +0.23 
53.0 +0.88 

14.8 -0.18 
130.7 +1.39 


DowJonas 

30 Indust 964.8 941.5 968.9 +3.23 

20 Tram 413.7 397.7 411.4 +7.64 

15Utfla 109.4 107.1 108.3 +0.75 

85 Combo ....376.0 365.5 373.7 +3.29 

The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 17, 1981 


MARKET DIARY yjg JKS 

Advances 994 765 

Declines 867 1,112 

Total Issues 2,119 2,112- 

New Highs 54 31 

New Lows 82 107 

VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New York Close) Week To Date 

Total Sales 214.078,846 6,614,460,096 

SOTS Per. I960.. 262,440,570 5,869,374.002 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 
New York Stock Exchange 


(Consolidated) 

Company 

Dome P — ... — 

Wang B 

HouOTr 

IntBknt 

RangrO 

GttCda 

PetLew 

HuMB 

Beverly 

ChmpH 


1,667,300 

796,800 

709.700 

528.700 
452,500 

406.900 
363,000 
310,300 

280.900 

247.900 


Last Met Chng 

19% + 1% 
32% - % 

25% + 1% 
6 % + % 
12% + % 
24 + % 

20% + 2% 
21 + % 
26% + 1% 
2 % ... 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances 

Declines 

Total Issues 

New Highs 

New Lows 


Indust 87.61 

Tranap ... 78.05 

Utfls ■MMMlMM* 39.31 


86.48 87.81 +1.07 
73.74 76.05 +1.82 
38.92 39.31 +0.34 




Finance 78.47 75.58 75.89 -0.51 

Composite 75.96 7+91 76:98 • +0.81 

i •- .* '■ itr 1 ' 

-Hi 


VOLUME ^ To 

(4p.M. New York Close) Week ,ouaw 

Total Sales 20,627,500 773,531,510 

Same.Par.198Q.., 33,71 5,606* ’ 811,913,815 


ENTERTAINMENT ENTREPRENEUR / Sol Kerzner 


Bringing a Bit of Vegas to South Africa’s ‘Homelands’ 


In Sun City, it’s 
slot machines, 
chorus girls and 
racial harmony. 

By JOSEPH LELYVELD 

Sun City, Bophuthatswana 

I T’S not exactly stately but it is indis- 
putably a pleasure dome, and Sol 
Kerzner decreed it. So if you don’t 
mind a touch of the incongruous, you 
can call tins shrewd, driven Johannes- 
burg businessman — who started from 
scratch and built a major hotel and 
tourism empire in 15 years — the 
Kubla Khan of southern Africa. 

Incongruousness is what Sun City — 
an $88 million resort in the midst of an 
arid, impoverished South African 
black "homeland” — is all about. 
Three years ago there was nothing 
here but scrubby bush. 

A year and a half later. Sun City 
opened with a man-made lake next to 
an eighteen-hole golf course that 
boasted Gary Player as its pro; south- 
ern Africa’s biggest casino; slot ma- 
chines; soft-pom movies, and lavish 
shows with white, brown and black 
chorus girls, attired mainly in sequins 
and plumes. The chorus girls were 
said to be especially popular with 
white Afrikaans-speaking fanners 
from communities in adjacent parts of 
the Transvaal that are notoriously 
staid and right-wing, even by South 
African standards. 

Now there are actually two pleasure 
domes. The first is the sprawling, 
pueblo-style hotel, with the casino, the 
slot machines and a couple of 
discotheques. Last year, its first full 
year of operation, this money machine 
generated a profit to its owners — in- 
cluding the theoretically independent 
homeland’s government, which has a 
50 percent stake —of about $11 million. 

The second pleasure dome, a $35 
million “entertainment center,” has 
been under construction for less than 
eight months but is due to be inaugu- 
rated Friday night when Frank Sina- 
tra appears in its "Superbowl before 
an audience of 7,000 high rollers, who 
will pay up to $85 a seat. 

The Johannesburg press has re- 
ported that Mr. Sinatra will pocket $1.6 
million for his ninety stand. It is a 
figure that Mr. Kerzner, who last year 
attracted a World Boxing Association 
heavyweight title fight to Sun City, 
will neither confirm nor deny. But he 


is not coy about listing benefits that he 
expects to flow from a splashy Sinatra 
opening to Sun City and Southern Sun 
Hotel Holdings Ltd., a chain of 28 
hotels whose after-tax profits last year 
reached $28 million. 

“If we get lucky, we may make a lit- 
tle money out of the Sinatra appear- 
ances but it won’t be exciting money,” 
•Mr. Kerzner remarked at the start of 
another long day as field marshall to 
an army of contractors who were 
working around the clock to finish off 
the new center. 

“The point is that we now have a fa- 
cility where we can put up superstars 
and do it on a straight, reasonable eco- 
nomic basis. The reason that is impor- 
tant to us is that we as a group are in 
the business of international tourism 

we probably handle about 75 percent 

of all foreign visitors to South Africa— 
and this place could be an additional 
draw for foreign visitors.” 

Superstars and ordinary stars hesi- 
tate to come to South Africa and its 
black dependencies because of the 
threat of black-listing and boycotts by 
groups that deplore the country’s ra- 
cial policies. Last year Mr. Kerzner 
thought he had John McEnroe and 
Bjorn Borg signed for an exhibition 
match, but then the American had 
qualms and pulled out. Frank Sinatra, 
by making Sun City a legitimate desti- 
nation, could help overcome such 
resistance., ■ 

It. took an' unusual and powerful 
imagination to realize that a major 
tourism industry could be developed in 
Bophuthatswana, an anomalous crea- 
tion, in seven scattered fragments, 
fashioned from the former “native re- 
serves” for black South Africans of 
Tswana ethnic origins. Before South- 
ern Suns appeared on the scene to 
build Its first casino hotel near the 
capital of Mmabatho, Bophuthat- 
swana had nothing that could conceiv- 
ably attract a pleasure-seeker. 

The homeland's independent status 
—entirely unrecognized outside South 
Africa’s borders — freed Southern 
Sims from the manifold racial and 
other restrictions that make such a re- 
sort unthinkable in South Africa 
proper. Bophuthatswana’s essential 
charm was that it was only a couple of 
hours by road from Johannesburg — 30 
minutes by air. 

Mr. Kerzner's accent and manner- 
isms are d**i regarded as ingratiating 
in Johannesburg’s boardrooms. Char- 
acteristically, he talks out of the side 
of his mouth through tight lips as if he 
were auditioning for affim set in Hobo- 
ken. “I am too busy to cultivate an ac- 
cent,” he said, denying the story that 
be modeled his pseudo-American 
speech patterns on Marlon Brando. 


‘What is this place 
doing? It’s 
employing 3,000 
people.’ 

— Sol 
Kerzner 
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He talks fast and, sometimes, he 
talks tough. But when he talks money 
he is listened to with respect. Mr. 
Kerzner, who is 45 years old, was an 
accountant before he went into hotels 
and, as one executive commented, 
“He knows his numbers." The proof is 
in Southern Sun’s annual compound 
growth rate — 32 percent since 1969, 
better than 50 percent in the last five 
years — a record, some say, that may 
make him the most successful busi- 
nessman of his generation in South Af- 
rica. 

. How successful can be glimpsed 
from the fact that Southern Suns now 
claims assets of more than $200 million 
against liabilities of $63 million. Mr. 
Kerzner’s personal holding in the com- 
pany is 12 percent, second to that of the 
major corporate shareholder. South 
African Breweries. In Which the vast 
Anglo-American Corporation is. In 
turn, the largest single shareholder. 

His first venture in the hotel busi- 
ness came during his accounting days 
in Durban when he persuaded his fa- 
ther. who was then running a small 
residential hotel, to take a lease on a 
dive near Durban’s docks. “My dad 
didn't have a liquor license but this 
place did,” he said. “We turned the 
dining room into a club and it became 
one of the swinging pubs in Durban. It 


was full of seamen, a bit of a wild 
place, but we turned the business 
around and it gave me a taste of the 
game.” 

A couple of years later, in 1962, he 
took a lease on a modest hotel situated, 
he says, “on the back streets of Dur- 
ban.” Two years later, a the age of 26, 
he had raised the capital to build his 
first major tourist hotel on an Indian 
Ocean beach near Durban. His goal 
was to provide a class of hotel then un- 
known in South Africa. 

JRCTU ALLY, it was unknown to Mr. 
MM Kerzner as well, for be then had 
never been out of the country. 
When the new hotel was half-built, he 
suddenly thought, as be now recalls, 
“Listen, you may be messing it up 
completely. You’ve only looked at pic- 
tures." So he took the little money he 
had and flew to Miami via New York. 

In a day and a half, he says, he 
checked out every flashy hotel be- 
tween Miami Beach and Hollywood, 
Fla., and then flew back to Durban, 
telling himself, be says, “Hey. I don’t 
think I'm doing too bad.” 

Several years ago, he returned to 
Miami Beach to make a bid on the 
Fontainebleau, which he lost to a syn- 
dicate that leased it to Hilton. South- 
ern Suns still wants to break Out of 
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southern Africa, preferably in the 
United States. “We’re not going to 
start operating overseas just for the 
sake of operating overseas," Mr. 
Kerzner said. “It's got to be an excit- 
ing opportunity, somewhere where we 
can make an impact." 

He says he is a businessman, not 
apolitician. But his stake in Bophu- 
thatswana automatically puts him in 
the position of promoting the legiti- 
macy of the South African homelands 
strategy, which upholds the system of 
migrant labor in South Africa and the 
absence of black political rights on 
grounds that the mass of blacks are ac- 
tually foreigners. When political ques- 
tions arise, Mr. Kerzner ducks his 
head and verbally bobs and weaves. 

He is not justifying the strategy 
against various alternatives that 
might have been considered, he says, 
but he is sure that Bophuthatswana is 
improving the lot of its people. For 
those who profess to be offended by the 
existence of Sun City’s flash and lux- 
ury in the midst of rural poverty, he 
feels a contempt that he doesn’t try to 
conceal. 

“That has got to be a lot of rubbish,” 
he said. "1 mean kids believe that, 
idiots believe that. No real people. You 
tell me which city in the world you can 
fly into that hasn't got good slum 


areas. That’s number one, okay? 
Number two, the fact that this place 
may have a certain amount of poverty 
is all the more reason to develop indus- 
try, to develop job opportunities. And 
what is this place doing? It’s employ- 
ing 3,000 people.” 

That argument may not be unassail- 
able. Many urban blacks still say that 
Mr. Kerzner is helping to perpetuate a 
system that shackles them. But some 
of these same blacks come to Sun City 
on weekends, just to unwind in a place 
where apartheid has nearly vanished. 

A case can even be made that no one 
is doing more in the strangely mud- 
dled South African present to subvert 
the country's traditional racial values 
than Sol Kerzner. It was made a few 
months ago by a dominee, or minister, 
in the Dutch Reform Church, who said 
in a sermon that a flash flood in Cape 
Province in which nearly 100 whites 
perished was an expression of divine 
wrath over the sinful n e ss that has 
been allowed to flourish at Sun City. 

“I say it’s gotta be having some sig- 
nificant impact,” Mr. Kerzner said. “I 
know for a fact that there are many 
strong right-wing Afrikaner people 
that do come to this place. I think a lot 
of people must be learning that on this 
question of apartheid, it’s got to be 
looking like change isn’t too bad be- 
cause they’re experiencing that 
change right here, even down at the 
swimming pool. 

“So many people come just for the 
day, every weekend we have 15,000 to 
20,000 people and the spread is crazy. 
Afrikaners, English, Indians, Chinese, 
black people. You go to Vegas, you go 
to Disney, I don’t think you’ll find that 
spread of people." 

No one who has been to Sun City on a 
Saturday night will quarrel with Mr. 
Kexzner's demographics. Most nights, 
there are few blacks actually regis- 
tered at the hotel — here as elsewhere 
economic class does its own segregat- 
ing — but in the discos and at the slots, 
blacks are present in force. Moreover, 
the success of the new entertainment 
center, which has fast-food stands, 
medium-priced restaurants and a 
range of bars arrayed around a tower 
of throbbing pink neon lights, depends 
on an increase in the number of day 
trippers of all races. 

Sun City shows that South African 
whites don't insist on apartheid in 
their fantasy lives. What that means 
for the real world in which they live 
may differ, but Sol Kerzner is hopeful. 
“I think it can play its little role to- 
ward educating people in certain 
areas.” he said, “that this change 
doesn’t happen to be too bad.” 
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An Alliance of Skeptics 


Having won over most of the domestic opposi- 
tion, Ronald Reagan now takes his economic magic 
show before the allies, at his first industrial summit 
in Ottawa. 

The European, Canadian and Japanese leaders 
can be dismissed as bad sports, weeping for a weaker 
dollar just as they used to shout for a strong one. But 
while the allies do not vote in our elections, they be- 
long to Mr. Reagan’s constituency. The American 
economy still dominates the West to such an extent 
that any storm here produces tidal waves of discon- 
tent across both oceans. A decent foreign policy re- 
quires that Mr. Reagan's colleagues be not only hu- 
mored but convinced that the President knows what, 
economically speaking, he's about. 

• 

And the allies are skeptical. They doubt that Mr. 
Reagan's approach will soon produce vigorous 
growth, moderate inflation and g balanced budget. 
They fear that their own economies will be further 
damaged while the President learns a painful lesson. 

In fact, the politicians in Bonn and Paris only 
echo the skepticism that can be heard in Wall Street. 
Like Americans, they are impressed so far only by 
the bold cuts in Federal spending for civilian pro- 
grams. On that front, Mr. Reagan has produced 
something of a revolution, forcing Congress to curtail 
expenditures that only a year ago appeared politi- 
cally sacrosanct. But these savings will be substan- 
tially offset by higher military spending, which ac- 
counts for the fear that his simultaneous tax cuts will 
only perpetuate high inflation. 

Indeed, the President himself has virtually 
abandoned the rationale he once offered for large tax 
cuts: a bold , ‘supply^side" stimulus for savings and 
investment. What now impends is a fat and floppy 
Christmas tree of tax reductions that will surely en- 
large the Federal deficit, stimulate consumption and 
leave inflation untamed. 


It is this confused fiscal strategy that leaves the 
Federal Reserve Board with an essentially impossi- 
ble task, as its chairman, Paul Volcker, has begun to 
complain. He is left to battle alone against Inflation 
by tightening the money supply without provoking a 
lengthy recession. It would be quite a trick. 

The Fed’s lonely battle against inflation has al- 
ready driven interest rates so high that its own econo- 
mists are surprised. And these high United States 
rates leave Europeans in a no-win situation. If they 
set their own rates higher to compete, they cause a 
further slowdown in their economies. If they stick 
with lower interest rates, the deterioration of their 
currencies in world markets produces more inflation 
at home. 

Similar dilemmas haunt the policy inside the 
United States. While Mr. Reagan tries to encourage 
investment by reducing taxes, the Fed's high inter- 
est rates will only discourage investment. And while 
high interest rates may help to hold down some 
prices as economic activity slows, they also add pres- 
sure to prices by raising the cost of doing business, 
both public and private. 

• 

In a more rational world and with different ad- 
visers, Mr. Reagan would have used his political 
power to pursue a more coherent strategy. What the 
United States needs to defeat inflation and to raise 
productivity is tighter controls on the budget and a 
looser rein on the money supply, not the reverse. 
That way; the economic restraint that’s needed to 
squeeze out inflation would fall more evenly over in- 
dustry and interest rates would be less of an impedi- 
ment to new investment. And tax cuts should have 
been used to induce restraint on wages and prices. 

.. But Mr. Reagan has brushed aside this funda- 
mental criticism. His advisers predict better times 
within a year. As he will be told in Ottawa this week, 
not only Americans will suffer if they are wrong. 
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Blind Violence ia a Blind Alley . 


When the cycle of death subsides again in the 
Middle East, there will still be an Israel and there 
will still be a Palestinian problem. Yhe P.L.O. will 
still get blood money from Arab states and arms 
from the Soviet bloc. Israel will still get F-16’s from 
the United States. 

Violence that can alter political realities can at 
least be said to have a political purpose. Violence 
that alters 1 -nothing is a desperate confession of politi- 
cal bankruptcy. 

The Palestinians rain indiscriminate terror on 
Israel without a plausible political program. If it’s a 
haven in Lebanon for which they die, they surely 
know that Israel will not tolerate it as a sanctuary for 
military action. If it's the West Bank for which they 
struggle, this is hardly the way to demonstrate a de- 
sire to live peacefully beside Israel. 

But Israel’s massive retaliations serve no saner 
purpose. As long as Prime Minister Begin’s only an- 
swer to Palestinian nationalism is the absorption of a 


:iiW 

million Palestinians into a Greater Israel, he makes 
martyrs of fanatics and a goat of Egypt’s President 
Sadat. 

Mr. Begin's historic assignment is not the slay- 
ing of a hundred Arabs for every Israeli casualty. 
The Arab world well knows of his superior, Ameri- 
can-sponsored firepower. Israel’s duty now is to 
translate military strength into a diplomacy that 
gives true promise of disarming its enemies. 

And what could be more bankrupt than the on- 
again off-again F-16 signals from Washington? 
Delaying a few planes will never still Israeli guns in 
mid-battle. Nor will it prove even-handedness to 
Arabs. There are clearer ways to register discontent 
with Mr. Begin’s policies and America's determina- 
tion not to follow him down a blind alley. 

Israel exists, Palestinian nationalism is real and 
the West Bank remains negotiable. That is the tripod 
for an American policy that the Reagan Administra- 
tion had better erect soon. 


Road Show 


New York’s Mayor Koch seems to be giving up 
talk for letter writing. He has been mailing old ques- 
tions about the Westway project to Transportation 
Secretary Drew Lewis. And predictably, he is receiv- 
ing back familiar answers.- 

Of course a trade-in of some Westway money for 
transit capital funds is legally possible. Everybody 
should also know thai when Secretary Lewis restates 
this fact, he doesn’t say how much money the trade- 
in would be worth, or when it would be paid. 

One date, however, is fixed. If New York doesn't 
request the release of $80 million for the land under 
the old West Side Highway by next Friday, the deal is 
off for the year. And the day on which New York will 
lose all rights to Federal money — for either West- 
way or a trade-in — comes one year closer. 

All the conditions posed by Mayor Koch for New 
York City’s acceptance of the Westway development 
have been met. To keep the transit fare down, despite 
cost increases, the state has provided a $100 million 


subsidy and a tax package that should yield more 
than $700 million in the next two years. The Federal 
Government has approved the Westway plan arid de- 
tailed design work has gone forward on all the ancil- 
lary benefits talked about for years. It seems odd to 
talk again of trading in the off-shore road, with its as- 
sociated parks, building sites and other improve-, 
ments, for a street-level boulevard through squalor 
and past rotting and burning wooden piers. 

Mr. Koch is clearly determined, with dilatory 
tactics, to squeeze the maximum financial advan- 
tage from the state. Having twice before sold his 
Westway support to Governor Carey, Mr. Koch must 
be tempted to keep squeezing while also leading 
Westway’s opponents to believe that their cause' is 
not dead. 

But ten years .is a long enough run for any per- 
formance, even by Broadway’s standards. Mr. Koch 
should be content with a final bow and get on with the 
project. 


Topics 

Stand Firm / Sit Up 


Pineiands Politics 

After wavering on his commitment 
to the preservation of 1 .1 million acres 
of pine barrens in southern New Jer- 
sey, Governor Byrne now says he is 
“totally opposed" to a bill aimed at al- 
lowing increased development. 

That is welcome news. The Pine- 
lands, whose stands of pine and oak 
and lush cranberry bogs are an irre- 
placeable treasure, is America's first 
"natural reserve." to be protected by 
limited acquisition and state laws and 
regulations. 

State Senator Steven Perskie's bill 
would diminish the powers of the Pine- 
lands Commission and substantially 
destroy its careful plan to protect the 
fragile area. Tht Senator says Mr. 
Byrne’s opposition will only exacer- 
bate the controversy with developers. 


who envision a building boom spread- 
ing from Atlantic City. 

But that is all the more reason for 
the Governor to stand fast. Wavering 
would seriously jeopardize both the 
concept of the "natural reserve" and' 
the Pineiands area itself. 


Godly Volts 

There is a peculiarly American in- 
stitution known as the "hot seat.” At 
least that is what it usedto be called in 
tabloids, gangster movies and the con- 
versation of those who could not bear 
to call the electric chair by its rightful 
name. A chair designed to kill its occu- 
pant is trivialized by a nickname. 
So, by extension, is the death it deliv- 
ers. 

What the Reverend Dwight Wynerof 


Grand Rapids, Mich., calls a hot seat 
is a device that he says he read about 
in a magazine about how to motivate 
children. It’s a stool that Shocks 
youngsters with a 12-volt battery, as 
an admonition co obey God. 

"God tells us to do something or suf- 
fer the . consequences,” he says. 
"When we don't do it, zap." 

When Mr. Wyner recently asked his 
Bible class for volunteers, an 8-year- 
old boy climbed onto the stool. He 
didn't know what to expect, but, judg- 
ing by a photograph, what he got was 
pain. His mother witnessed the treat- 
ment without concern. "He’s learning 
about God,” she said. 

We think he’s learning about cruelty 
and about crimes routinely, committed 
in the name of religion. Mr. Wyner’s 
hot seat is as lethal to a child’s trust as 
its namesake is to adults. 


Letters 


Totalitarianism Has the Edge m Reprehensibility 


To the Editor: 

While it would be difficult to find 
fault with Hans Koning’s contention 
("Free to Go to the Devil,” Op-Ed, 
July 6) that manifestations of human- 
rights violations in the larger sense 
are more prevalent in authoritarian 
than In totalitarian states and that, 
since Communist regimes do not “play 
ball” with the financial community, 
human-rights violations behind the 
Iron Curtain seemingly get more at- 
tention than similar actions in so- 
called "friendly countries.” which 
share chit belief in anti-Communism 
and God, his contention that Commu- 
nists run their countries for the good of 
90 percent of their population cannot 
be accepted on its merit. It lacks his- 
torical perspective. 

For the most part, today’s Commu- 
nist states are well beyond the revolu- 
tionary stage. Ruling Communist par- 
ties are no longer remaking their soci- 
eties (though some are reforming 
them). Order has largely been 
achieved by means of force, repres- 
sion and intimidation. 

What types of anti-regime behavior 
will be tolerated is widely understood 
and rarely challenged. 

Within most of these countries, well- 
entrenched elites have emerged, 
whose power cannot be measured by 
monetary assets and whose actions 
cannot be explained by ideology. 
These elites are concerned with pre- 
serving their own positions, and they 
are able to do so by maintaining a 
minimum standard of living for the 
mass and by actively preventing the 
formation of potential opposition. 

No authoritarian state has ever com- 


mitted genocide. Totalitarian re- : 
gimes, whether of the left or of the 
right, attempt to establish a monopoly ' 
of power and communication within, 
their countries. If successful, they are 
able to eliminate opposition. 

Authoritarian gpverzunents do tax 
seek to reorder their societies to the. 



same degree as totalitarian govern- 
ments. Traditional interest groups, 
such as the church, the military, the 
bureaucracy and the business com- 
munity, continue to exercise some in- 
fluence, though they are usually pre- 
empted. by the rulers. As a result, 
manifestations of dissatisfaction with 
a given regime are of a different scope 
from that in totalitarian countries. 

While it is true that self-declared . 
Communist regimes have, over time 
raised the standard of living, of the 
vast majority of their population 


; (though often after killing elites or 
forcing, them to flee abroad), some 
^revolutionary states, such, as Vietnam 
. and Ethiopia, have not been abfr to 
Satisfy even the basic needs of their 
people. Ignoring the well-being of the 
mass is hot a feature peculiar co right- 
, wing authoritarian regimes. 

To examine human rights with any- 
thing less than a universal standard js 
hypocritical: to equate successful re 
, pression with acceptance of a social, 
system as fulfilling the heeds of a peo- 
ple is fallacious. EthanS. burger 
Great Neck, L.I., July 8, 1981 

To the Editor: 

If people in Havana are as well-fed 
as Hans Koning claims, how come an 
item in the same day's Times cold of 
hungry Cubans malting a run on the 
buffet at a Western diplomat's dinner 
or demanding food from foreign visi- 
tors can for a picnic? 

And if the Communists of countries 
like Poland have, as Mr. koning fur- 
ther asserts, "secured the happiness of 
the greatest number” of : their people, 
why did another article in that day’s 
. Times report a visit to Warsaw by 
Russian Foreign Minister Gromyko, a 
visit aimed at setting limits an the 
liberalization campaign initiated by 
' Poles dissatisfed with living, working 
— and eating — conditions in their 
country? 

Authoritarian regimes may not be a 
bowl of cherries, but la us not delude 
ourselves, Mr. Koning: totalitarian 
ones are the pits. 

.... Edna Aizenberg 
Jamaica Estates, N.Y,, July 8, 1981 


Those Insatiable Corporate Giants 


To the Editor: 

Your July 9 editorial on the proposed 
merger between Du Pont and Conoco, 
the largest in corporate history, failed 
to point out the most important danger 
of big conglomerate mergers; the sig- 
nificant increase in the overall concen- 
tration of the economy, with its attend- 
ant social and economic implications. 

It is the conglomerate acquisition — 
acquisition involving companies in not- 
so-related businesses — which the anti- 
trust laws have done little to forestall 
and which is sweeping the economy. 

The familiar arguments of "syner- 
gistic” growth, economies of scale, 
higher earnings through diversified 
products or better opportunities to 
raise funds in the capital markets 
have proved illusory for most of the ac- 
quiring firms. Almost all studies done 
so far show that profit performance or 
earnings per share have not improved 
markedly after mergers — or have" 
even turned sour. Obviously, there is 
no long-run benefit in naive diversi- 
fication. 

The real driving force is the irresist- 
ible attraction of getting bigger in 
terms of sales or assets,' the satisfac- 
tion of running billion-dollar corpora- 
tions and the prestige of climbing up 
notches in Fortune magazine’s list of 
coiporate giants. 

Because the stock of many compa- 
nies is currently depressed, it is rela- 
tively easy to acquire majority or con- 
trolling shares by open tender offers, 


.. particularly when stockholders are 
primarily interested in capital gains 
and are not in love with present man- 
agement. The bank-financed takeover 
bid, which is becoming more and more 
co mm cm, provides for easier financ- 
ing. Now has come the "leveraged 
buy-out" of concerns by big brokerage 
companies to thwart a bid for an un- 
friendly takeover. 

With the acquiring companies bor- 
rowing from commercial banks at 
today’s high interest rates to go on 
their acquisition binges, it is doubtful 
whether they or their stockholders 
benefit in the end. 

More importantly, unchecked con- 
' glomerate mergers pose real dangers 
to the economy. Of the top 100 firms m 
Fortune’s initial (1955) list of the 500 
largest industrial companies in the 
U.S., more than a quarter have van- 
' ished through mergers or consolida- 
'■‘tion. r And 'the ; country’s 200 largest in* 1 ' 
dustrial concerns increased their-share 1 
of total U.S. manufacturing from 46 
percent in 1948 to well over 60 percent 
now, according to the latest Census. 

If that trend continues, the day is not 
far off when 20 or 30 conglomerates 
will produce almost all the goods and 
services we consume. The time of a 
truly corporate society will arrive with 
pomp and circumstance. 

ARABINDA GHOSH 
Associate Professor of Finance 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, L.I M July 9, 1981 


.Home Buyers Beware! 

Tothe Editor; 

In these troubled times, when' the 
interest rates on real estate mortgages 
have climbed to over 16 percent, as 
against 8 percent not tqo. long ago, we 
may be headed for wholesale home 
foreclosures, not unlike those of the 
1930’s. Potential purchasers of homes 
and condominium units must know 
that they could repeat the mistakes 
of the past, which brought count- 
less homeowners to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The chief concern for would-be 
homeowners should be to avoid being 
persuaded to purchaseproperty that is 
beyond their means. Exorbitant mort- 
gage interest and attendant, equally 
exorbitant monthly payments could be 
devastating. 

Today, buying shelter can be twice 
; as costly as renting & It can jeopard- 
ize 11£^ sayjugSr New families should 
-“net b^take^yirby glib salesmen.wbo 
promise Iquick .increases in property ' 
values. Inflation has fooled too many 
people. It does not bring real value. 

- ' Mortgage interest rates will come 
down when buyers have more money 
to invest In a home mid therefore need 
relatively small mortgages. And 
banks will be safer, too, because the 
mortgages will be Iras risky. 

More power to those who can wai t to 
, . buy for cash, thereby avoiding the 
perils of uncontrolled Inflation. 

Harry A. Blachman 
Lakewood, Ohio, July 10, 1981 


To Delimit the Life Make Room for the Violent Criminals 


Of a Human Being 


To the Editor: 

A Presidential commission recom- 
mended on July 9 that states endorse 
the concept that life ends when the 
brain stops functioning (news story 
July 10). The proposed law predicates 
that death occurs as "the irreversible 
cessation of all functions of the entire 
brain, including the brain stem,” and 
has the backing of both the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association. 

Thus, should it not be deemed that 
life actually begins with the operation 
of the brain as a fully developed, func- 
tioning organ, rather than the precise 
moment two gametes (ovum and 
sperm) unite to form a zygote (not 
even a fetus yet)? There is no brain at 
conception, there are not even brain 
cells. 

Diane Ben-Ari 
' Baldwin, L.I., July 10, 1981 


To the Editor: 

Michael Dorman’s statement that 
"hypocritical political hyperbole” 
clouds the critical issues relating to 
the nation's overcrowded jails 
("Releasing Pretrial Defendants,-’ 
Op-Ed July 6) is more than a little 
ironic. Instead of the - "reasoned 
discussion of the genuine issues,” 
he has substituted emotional politi- 
cal hyperbole to create' a specious 
issue. 

He sees a dichotomy where none ex- 
. ists between the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration program to 
remove nonviolent offenders and pre- 
trial defendants from jail and the Rea- 
gan Administration's stated intention 
to focus resources an violent crimi- 
nals. 

. Neither L-EA-A. nor the Adminis- 
tration has proposed releasing from 
detention persons who are reasonably 
believed to pose a danger to the public. ' 
Moreover, L.EA.A. devised and sup- 


ported for several years programs 
aimed at prosecuting aixi incarcerat- 
ing career criminals, the "sting" un- 
dercover fencing operations and other 
projects targeted on the serious and 
violent offenders. 

_ Instead of the contradiction sug- 
gested by Mr. Dorman, there is a very 
complementary relationship between 
the LtE-A-A. program to reduce jail 
overcrowding and the views he at- ' 
tributes to President Reagan (al- 
though I am not aware of any "ros- 
tra nH*>undinjS tirades” during his 
election campaign). . - . 

By removing the nonviolent from in- 
carceration, jail space will be avail- 
able for the violent criminals who ■ be- 
long under lock and key. Mr. Dorman 
notwithstanding, few in law enforce- 
ment or among the general public 
would quarrel with that outcome. 

- GeorgeH. Bohlinger3d 

Acting Administrator, L.E.A.A. 

Washington, July 7, 1981 


Riot Prevention 

To the Editor: 

For years I have listened patiently 
to what seems to be a growing consen- 
sus that liberal social policy has failed . 
Perhaps. 

But the rioting and the looting 
in England should remind us of an- 
other truth, easily lost amid the 
daily headlines: Because social 
policy is never tested under rigorous 
experimental conditions, it must be 
judged not only by what happens as a 
result but also by what does not 
happen. 

The unrest in England illustrates 
most vividly the class of might-have- 
beens who may not always find their 
way into equations trading off unem- 
ployment versusinflatlon. 

One can only hope that the archi- 
tects of our current and future social 
policy in Washington find time to fol- 
low the foreign as well as the domestic 
news. James R.BenigeR. 

Princeton, N.J., July 10, 1981 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we- re- 
gret that we are unable to 'acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


Social Security: ‘I Am 58 — and Furious* 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the July 6 Op-Ed article 
"Social Security’s Ours,” written by a 
32-year-old man, I can understand 
what he is saying and I admire his 
thinking, particularly since it will be 
many years until Social Security bene- 
fits will be coming his way. 

However, I am 58 years old — and 
furious..' - 

I have been working steadily since 
my early 20’s, have never taken ad- 
vantage of unemployment insurance 
benefits, have given to the system edn- ' 
tinuously and have never taken. Right 
now, I feel as though I am about to be* 


taken, and t do not want to be taken sit- 
ting down. 

If President Reagan is going to rob 
me and millions of others like me of 
what is tp be rightfully, ours at a speci- 
fied time, by raising the retirement 
age and father penalizing early re- 
tirement then I feel that as a group we ' 
should jsa down not with a whimper but . 
with a bang. 

The, time has come to marshal 
our resources and our reserves, and 
if the worst is about to happen, at 

least-let us be heard f rom. 

E; Prince 

— v New York, July.6, 1981 
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AT HOME ABROAd 


A 

Desolate 

Prospect 

By Anthony Lewis . 

LIVERPOOL, England — Grime, 
dairip. rubble. Mean, streets, boaided- 
up houses, squalid shops. This is Tox- 
telh. in the center of Liverpool; A 
scene of unrelieved desolation. . 

The worst of the riots happened 
here. But what you see now was mostly 
that way before the night of rage two 
weeks ago. For a visitor the worst 
thing is not the crumbling buildings, 
the decay,' but the unremitting ugli- 
ness. There is not one sight of beauty 
or tranquillity, of fancy or exuber- 
ance. If hopelessness can be expressed 
in a physical setting, here it is. 

To see this place is to know chat the 
riots are a signal of something much ' 
deeper, than passing distress or social 
strain. Decay is nothing new in Liver- 
pool; the city has been in trouble for 
decades. It is a .menacing symbol of 
Britain’s economic decline — and of 
something worse, the failure of its 
political leadership. 

• The unemployment rate in Liver- 
pool is nearly 40 percent; there are 
men 40 years old who have never had a 
real job. Crime is rampant; a quarter 
of those prosecuted are under 16. In the 
last 10 years 100.000 people— a sixth of 
the population — have moved out of 
the city. Those who stay are the un- 
skilled, the unemployable. 

As a once-great port city, Liverpool 
has been racially mixed for a long 
time. Blacks speak with the same 
Liverpudlian, accqnt as the whites. 
Black and white youths rioted together 
against the police. Why? Toxteth’s 
M.P., Richard Crawshaw, a Laborite 
turned Social Democrat, said the im- 
mediate reason was dislike of the po- 
lice as an alien authority that treats 
the people of Toxteth unfairly. The 
riots followed police questioning of a 
young motorcyclist on where he got 
thebike. 

“Unemployment and bad conditions 
don't help," Mr. Crawshaw said, “but ■ 
the tinder was the feeling that law en- 
forcement is not evenhanded. The 
whites were as incensed as the blacks. 

“The police haven’t been able to es- 
tablish better relations in the com- 
munity because they can't walk., 
around it. They are remote from it, cut 
off. They aren't known except when 
they jump out of a car. Until you get so 
police can go in any house, have a cup - 

of tea with Mum ” 

But color is not irrelevant. Mr. • 
C rawsKaw 'himself said t&re w& a 
problem: “You can’t get colored peo- 
ple to join the police because, if they 
do, their people think they're letting 
the side down." Of Liverpool’s 5,000 
police officers, 4 are black. 

The phenomenal is not limited to 
Liverpool. The London police force of 
24,000 includes only about 100 blacks. 
British society generally lacks black 
role models; There are no black mem- 
bers of Parliament, no black high 
court judges, few black executives or 
civil servants of rank. 

Those are some of the problems un- 
derlying the riots: Urban decay, 
unemployment, social alienation, 
race. What is the Government doing 
about them? The depressing answer is 
that over many years Labor and Con- 
servative Governments have made the 
problems worse. 

Labor’s Harold Wilson, the Pangloss 
of British Prime Ministers, painted 
wonderful economic visions but left 
the country in a stale of frightening 
inflation and low productivity. His 
sellout of Labor ideals had much to do 
with today’s political alienation and 
the rise of Trotskyite and other ex- 
treme left factions in the Labor Party. 

Now Margaret Thatcher, eschewing 
traditional Conservative pragmatism, 
presides over a zealot’s Government. 
Her rigid effort to stop inflation by 
Friedmanite monetary theology has 
unemployment up to 12 percent and 
the pound sinking. People have won- 
dered how much monetarism an indus- 
trial country will take; they may be 
getting the answer. 

- Public disaffection from both major 
parties has grown with these failures 
of policy and humanity. The amazing 
result in the Warrington by-election, 
giving the new Social Democratic 
Party 42 percent of the vote is a power- 
ful signal of that feeling. 

Race is another area of disastrous 
failure by politicians of both parties. 
They have ignored repeated warnings 
and sneered at suggestions that they 
learn by the American example and 
act to forestall trouble. 

Those in charge have not taken even 
the first steps on black access to 
skilled jobs. They have not brought 
blacks into leadership roles,- so that 
black people might feel a part of ihe 
system. They have shown no sense of 
the urgent need for black policemen — 
or for measures to assure people that 
law enforcement is evenhanded. 

They have not dealt with open rac- 
ism in this society. -The neo-Nazi Na- 
tional Front eggs skinheads on to at- 
tack blacks, and authorities wring 
their hands. Enoch Powell , still hoping 
that the nation will call him, goes on 
ranting about race— and is treated re- 
spectfully. 

Worst of ail may have been the es- 
tablishment reaction to the riots. It 
was to treat the troubles as something 
caused by a sinister force: Nothing to 
do with us. Mrs. Thatcher showed not 
the slightest compassion — not the 
slightest interest, really, in the under- 
lying conditions of the cities. 

The riots tapered off. soon, into loot- 
ing and inritative crime. The explosion 
may be over for now. But the world has 
had another demonstration of bow the 
folly of its leaderahip ia destroying this 
wonderful country . 
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support of the Arab oil states for the 
foel at bearable prices the industrial 
nations need? Or will it get the military 
bases Washington wants to protect the 
free world against Soviet expansion? 
Or, in addition, will it ever get a com- 
promise settlement of the Palestinian 
problem on this basis? 

These are not casual questions, but 
even if they are raised in the Congress 
or the press of the United States, they 
are immediately met with a torrent of 
abuse by the “friends” of Israel, many 
of whom assume that the national inter- 
ests of Israel are identical to the world- 
wide interests of the United States, and 
even that questioning Mr. Begin 1 * 
bombing of Baghdad and Beirut is in 
some ways a form of anti-Semitism. 

Maybe the leaders at the Chateau 
Montebello -in Quebec, across the river 
from Ottawa, won’t embarrass Presi- 
dent Reagan by stressing these ques- 
tions. They will be together for only a 
day and a half. They have produced 
“briefing papers" as big as telephone 
books for over a thousand reporters, and 
after the Big Seven leaders talk in their 
various languages, there will be little 
time to deal with their economic tangles 
or the problems of the Middle East, or 
North-South relations, before they have 
to agree on the final . communique, 
which will, of course, emphasize their 
agreement on the objectives of a more 
orderly world, without mentioning their 
disagreements about how to get there. 

There is, however, no way — and 
they all know it — to deal with their 
economic problems of interest rates, 
trade, unemployment, energy, and the 
alarming and growing cost of military 
arms, without dealing with the politi- 
cal problems of the Middle East, and 
their relations with the Soviet Union. 

Maybe Mr. Reagan can’t do much 
for a while with the Soviet Union, since 
he has been insisting in public that they 
are weak and failing and that, para- 
doxically, we must increase our mili- 
tary budget to deal with their 
strengths. But presumably he could do 
something about the Middle East, 
where he is trying to make peace, build 
a secure source of energy and a barrier 
against Soviet expansion, and be faith- 
ful to the alliance with Israel. 

But he cannot do this without a set- 
tlement of the Palestinian problem. By 
bombing the Iraqi nuclear facility, and 
by bombing the P.L.O. headquarters 
and killing civilians in Beirut, Israel 
has assured that the Arabs, with Saudi 
Arabia’s endless supplies of oil money, 
will get nuclear weapons by one means 
or another, and will continue a relent- 
less war against Israel. 

Washington knows this all too well, 
but keeps on financing the Israeli poli- 
cies it opposes, and delivering the 
planes to carry them out. Mr. Reagan 
may very well intend to do so, after a de- 
cent interval, but at the Ottawa summit 
meeting, he will undoubtedly be fold 
that Washington's continuing support of 
Israel, no matter what Mr. Begin does, 
and his verbal hostility to Moscow and 
reluctance to reach a nuclear arms 
agreement, will, if continued, split the 
alliance, and cause even more'trouble in ““ 
the world than we need to have. 


T 
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Sheraton Hotels in New\brk 


By James Reston 


ThoShoialonfXiiltv 


7th Avenue at 52nd Street 


If it happens in New York, it happens right 
here New and lavish* The Sheraton Towers 
for elegant rooms on the top floors Rainier s 
for grand northern Italian cuisine. La Ronde 
for sizzling nightclubbing Hex! door to 
business and the theatres. 


St.K<*»is SI km aU hi 

5th Avenue at 55th Street 


Built in 1904 by John Jacob Astor to bring the 
grand European hotel tradition to Manhattan. 
Now with a renaissance restoration, it is. 
more than ever before. New Yorks most fash- 
ionable hotel, located on legendary 

Fifth Avenue 


Vw V>rk Slieialon 

7th Avenue at 56th Street 


Vacationers and businessmen alike keep 
coming again and again to stay here. It is 
New York Live"! Home of Sally's disco for 
fun. entertainment and dancing. The Falstaff 
restaurant is famous for big American steaks. 
Near Central Rark 


SlirmlonCih Squire 

7th Avenue at 52nd Street 


Broadway s latest smash hu* New lobby and 
bar' Dazzling new guesl rooms' it all glitters 
like the theatres, sights and shops that are 
only a short walk away Enjoy a big indoor 
swimming pool Parking garage. And New 
York s only Movenpick restaurant 

SlKiitit hi Kussdl 

Park Avenue at 37th Street 
New York's intimate gem of a hotel. In style, 
it is American colonial In service, it is like 
a deluxe English country inn Quiet, lovely 
•and central to everything in New York. Close 
to the Empire State Building. 

For brochures. write The Sheraton Centre. 

Sales Dept.. 7th Avenue at 52nd Street. 

New York. N.Y. 10019, U.S. A. 

For reservation*, call ms nearest Sheraton 
International office: 

Frankfurt 295306 Singapore 235-494 1 

London (01 J 636-641 1 Stockholm 08/230-380 

Melbourne (03) 63-6741 Tel Aviv 03/266222 

Mexico City (805) 5334722 Tokyo (03) 264-4270 
Paris 01/079-2800 


Reagan, Mrs. Thatcher, and Ulster 


DUBLIN — The time has come for 
President Reagan to use the “special 
relationship” between the United 
States and Britain to advise Prime 
‘Minister Margaret Thatcher t'o disen- 
gage from Northern Ireland. 

In the overall Anglo-Irish context, 
the Ulster situation is tike that of an 
off-course airplane in a tailspin. It 
must be pulled out of the' tailspin but 
the course must also be corrected. 

Mis. Thatcher’s unemployment- 
fueled riots in England differ from 
Northern Ireland's riots insofar as the 
United States is concerned, because 
the English riots don’t have any fund- 
raising spinoff in the United States. 

British policy 9 on Ulster is in ruins. 
Britain tried' to criminalize the Irish 
Republican Army so as to cut across 


Washington ought 
to advise London 
to disengage 


! its doctrine of historical justification, 

^ which is - that the Pmvdsiohal-LR^. -. 
represents the most recent attempt in 
the 800-year-old battle to get the Brit- 
ish out of Ireland. In their attempt to 
make the Maze Prison hunger strikers 
appear to be ordinary criminals, the 
British have overlooked Irish, and 
particularly Irish- American, psychol- 
ogy and history. Because of this histo- 
ry, I.R.A prisoners in the Irish Repub- 
lic are accorded the prisoner-of-war 
status now being sought in Northern 
Ireland. They can wear their own 
clothes and abstain from prison work. 

The ideological tenacity of the hun- 
ger strikers, who refuse to be consid- 
ered criminals and insist instead upon 
prisoner-of-war status, and of their 
families, has made nonsense of 
“criminalization.” It has led to the 
electoral defeat of the last Irish Gov- 
ernment, led by Charles Haughey . and 
already has involved the two-party 
coalition led by his successor. Dr. Gar- ' 
rett FitzGerald, in serious controversy 
with Mrs. Thatcher over the contemp- 
tuous treatment of the peace efforts of 
the Irish Bishops' Commission for Jus- 
tice and Peace and the death of a hun- 
ger striker, Joe McDonnell 

Four hours after Mr. McDonnell 
died, on July 7, the British sent an un- 
identified civil servant to read “settle- 
- mem” proposals to Mr. McDonnell’s 
starving comrades that were derisory 
in themselves and, in the circum- 


-By Tim Pat Coogan 


stances, highly inflammatory. A few 
days later, on July 12, yet another hun- 
ger striker. Martin Hurson, died. A 
hunger striker who may die soon is 
Ciaran Doherty, an elected member of 
the Daii, the Parliament — one of the 
deputies elected in abstentia — who 
.made the crucial difference to Mr. 
Haughey in the June election, denying 
him needed parliamentary support. 
Arid behind him on a conveyor belt of 
death loom the spectral figures of sev- 
- eral other hunger strikers. 

The United States has a greater re- 
sponsibility for what is happening in 
Ireland than merely to supply the 
I:R. A. with carbines unofficially, or of- 
ficially to rest content with occasional 
statements on Ireland from politi- 
cians, even those as eminent and re- 
spected as “the four horsemen," 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, Daniel P. Moynihan, and Hugh 
Carey. Moreover, the Irish- American 
“clout” is diffused because of the 
American political feud between this 
grouping and that led by Representa- 
tive Mario Biaggi, the chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Congressional Committee for 
■ Irish Affairs. Healing this split should- 
L -be a priority for frieqds of Ireland. ik-.u., 

What is needed is for.tiie White 
House to interest itself — actively. Not 
merely because President Reagan is 
of Irish descent, but because Northern 
Ireland has become destabilized as a 
result of British policies, and the in- 
gredients for all Ireland to become a 
Western European “Cuba” are there, 
too. The last three Irish administra- 
tions have all fallen because of the 
political strife in the North. 

Mrs. Thatcher has proved to be the 
I.R.A/s best fund-raiser in America in 
its history, but must this mean only 
guns and bombs? The answer is: It 
must, if official America does nothing. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. 

I believe that the United States has a 
nobler and constructive role to play. 
Surely the “special relationship” be- 
tween America and England allows 
Mr. Reagan, who admires Mrs. 
Thatcher, to politely point out to his 
friend that Ulster has become John 
Bull's “Vietnam." Only, instead of 
monks setting themselves ablaze - to 
die in an instant in agony, in Ireland 
young men are voluntarily dying by 
centimeters over a period of months. 

America should help Britain to apply 
the lessons of Vietnam. Britain must 
withdraw, prudently, step by step. A 
civH war is not inevitable but one could 
occur without proper planning. A pre- 
cipitous pullout such as that of Belgium 


from the Congo would be utterly wrong. 
Britain must not only set a timetable for 
departure; it must set up the necessary 
shock-absorber mechanism . 

The sort of steps England must take 
are as follows: A community police 
force acceptable to Roman Catholics 
should be established to patrol dis- 
tricts where the Royal Ulster Constab- 
ulary, the Ulster police force, which is 
hated by many, is barred today and 
where crime flourishes. The Republic, 
the European Economic Community, 
and again, most essentially, the 
United States, must reach an agree- 
ment about a way to provide financial 
aid to help the North survive economi- 
cally without Britain’s presence. 

This is no pipedream. With all its 
problems, the Republic has become a 
thriving Western European democra- 
cy; the North, a political slum in 
which, literally, the only growth indus- 
try is prison building. The only benign 
outside force that can help extract the 
situation from the poisoned political 
aspic of the moment is the United 
States. 


Tim Pat Coogan is editor of The Irish 
Press, a daily newspaper, and author 
~ of “Or the Blanket, ” a book about the 
H-block protest. 


WASHINGTON, July 19— On the eve 
of President Reagan’s first meeting 
with the other leaders of the industrial 
world in Ottawa, and at the start of his 
first attempt to renew peace negotia- 
tions in the Middle East. Israel has 
bombed Palestinian guerrilla head- 
quarters in a densely populated civil- 
ian area of Beirut in Lebanon. 

Coming shortly after Israel’s bomb- 
ing of the Iraqi nuclear laboratory out- 
side Baghdad, and- the popular support 
shown for this militant Israeli policy by 
ihe re-election of Prime Minister Begin, 
i* is dear that Mr. Begin intends to de- 
fend his country against the P.L.O. ter- 
rorists with the terror of his air force. 
And not only in the Old Testament 
terms of ' ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth”, but with an eye for a tooth. 

That is his business and his duty sis 
be sees it. The question is what Wash- 
ington is going to do about iL Regard- 
less of his treaty commitments to the 
Charter of the United Nations, or its 
consequences on the relations of the 
United States and the other allies meet- 
ing in Ottawa with the Arab world, Mr. 
Begin does what he pleases and thinks 
is best for his own country . 

None of the leaders meeting in Ot- 
tawa could claim that Menachqm 
Begin deceived them. He has been 
more consistent than any of them. He 
began as a terrorist to establish Is- 
rael’s independence, and, provoked by 
the terror of the P.L.O. guerrillas, is 
using the arts of terror to maintain it. 
But with his bombing of Baghdad and 
Beirut, he has defied the opinion and 
interests of the United States Govern- 
ment, on whose political and military 
support he depends. 

In other crises of United States-israeli 
relations — the Israeli bombing raid on 
the Iraqi nuclear facility is an example 
— Washington has “deplored” and 
“condemned” the use of force by Israel, 
and has withheld for a few days the 
delivery of more American bombers to 
Israel. It was on the point of delivering 
them anyway, when the Israelis 
bombed the P.L.O. headquarters in Bei- 
rut. The chances are that when the news 
of this latest outrage gets off the head- 
lines, the planes will then be delivered, 
but at the Ottawa summit, Mr. Reagan 
will undoubtedly be faced with some 
hard questions. 

What is his Middle East policy? Will 
the United States continue to finance 
- policies in ~ Israeli *‘depWres^" arid* 
“condemns”? If so, will it ever get the 


Ireland, ’40: The I.R.A. 
And a Hunger Strike 

On April 19, 1940. David Gray, the United States Minister to Ireland, 
wrote the following letter to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

“I am in'it up to the neck. For an hour this afternoon Count Plunkett 
and his wife and daughter-in-law besieged me in behalf of their son who 
is on the 55th day of his hunger strike. My line was: ‘why doesn’t your 
son live for his country? Why doesn’t he take legal and constitutional 
means to win a majority to his viewpoint?’ They kept insisting that the 
Irish Republic was the Only legal government and that consequently the 
I.R.A. was legal and they must be treated as prisoners of war or politi- 
cal prisoners. I said to them, *What if we four were the government and 
another body proclaiming to be the true government hunger-struck 
against us? Should we give in to it? If we did so, what would become of 
the authority of our government?’ They said this De Valera Govern- 
ment is not a true government. It does not represent a majority of the 
people. ‘Who does it represent?’ I said. ‘The English,’ they 
answered. ... 

P.S. We went in to the Movie last night and were stopped by a long 
I.R.A. procession escorting the body of the men who died after the hun- 
ger strike was broken. This was far more impressive and sinister than 
the one ih the morning of the day before. There were at least three com- 
panies of fifty or sixty men each, of I.R.A. lads who marched as soldiers 
very smartly though not in uniform and unarmed, and were determined 
looking lads, not the bums of the other procession. There was a long halt 
and they all stood impassively in the rain. It was very grim, a dedica- 
tion not to love of country, but to hate of the established order, whatever 
thatmightbe.” ' 

■ • 

On May 8, 1940,' Franklin D. Roosevelt replied to David Gray. 

“Thank the Lord thehunger strike seems to be over. . . .The continua- 
tion of hunger strikes and outrages of ail kinds, I.R.A. or otherwise, only 
hurts the cause of complete Irish independence in other nations.” 


These letters, both United States Government documents, are from the 
Presidential paperi at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, at Hyde Park, 
S.Y, 


WASHINGTON 

What to 
Do About 
Begin? 
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How English 
Artists Have 
Come to View 
New York 

By JOHN RUSSELL 

N o one can live in New York as a practicing critic 
of art and not know that ours is the city where a 
great many English painters and sculptors ' 
most want to be. Letters, telephone calls and 
visits from intermediaries — all tell the same 

tale. * 

Some of the reasons for this are self-evident. But it is 



also relevant that ever since the middle of the 18 th century 
every English painter and sculptor has had before him the 
image of a Promised Land. He may never get there. He 
may never even want to get there, being perfectly content 
with life at home. But he knows that the Promised Land 
exists, and that It has been chosen by popular vote. 

The characteristics of the Promised Land are as fol- 
lows. All things are possible there. Art matters, in ways 
not often met with in London. The level of energy is uni- 
maginably high. Ideas abound. Inspiration comes with the 
rooming milk. Talk Is free and frank. Human relation- 
ships burgeon with startling rapidity. Not only do laymen 
like to look at art and talk about it. but they like to buy it 
and take it home. How should the English exile not be 
happy? 

For generations, Rome was the Promised Land. It had 
in full measure the characteristics listed above. Not only 
English artists, but French artists, German artists and, 
indeed, artists from all over had a terrific time In Rome. 
(Anyone who has access to Henry James's life of the 
American sculptor William Wet more Story will find the 
ascendancy of Rome most wonderfully documented 
there.) But nothing lasts forever, and as the 19th century 
proceeded, Munich and Diisseldorf began to have their 
devotees. 

In the long term, however, Paris had a decisive edge 
over all other European cities. Paris had the best art, be- 
yond question. Art was accepted in Paris as something to 
be proud of, and individual artists — ■ whether “arrived’ ‘ or 
merely aspirant — were regarded with respect and sym- 
pathy. To break into art, life was a matter of walking into 
school and signing up. To find out wbat was going on was a 
matter of sitting in certain cafes and keeping your eyes 
and ears open. Paris was just a few hours from London by 
train and boat. Life there was both pleasant and cheap, 
and remained so until the outbreak of World War II. As re- 
gards any other city, there was just no contest. 

New York in this context was the sleeper that showed 
no signs of waking up. There were not a dozen people in 
London* or in all England, who could have formed a 
memorable sentence on the subject of American art. 
American life, though seductive in some respects, was re- 
garded as definitively alien. When set beside Paris, New 
York was thought to be a spectacular Nowhere. Even dur- 
ing World War II, when many Europeans found it conven- 
ient to be in the United States, not one single English artist 
would have wished to join Mondrian, Duchamp, Leger and 
Max Ernst in New York, even if it had been possible to do 
so. 

With hindsight we can glimpse, even so, a small por- 
tent of what was to come. Among the schoolchildren who 
were shipped off from England to the United States in 1940- 
41 was a precocious schoolboy called Howard Hodgkin. 
New York impressed him immediately as a place in which 
the availability of modem art of the highest quality was 
taken for granted, like the pigeons in Trafalgar Square 
and the top-hatted messengers in the City of London. He 
never got over it, and when he .grew up to be one of the 
three or four best painters in England he still thought of 
New York as a place in which all things are possible. 

As to the moment at which that realization got to be 
more or Iks general, many dates can be advanced. Law- 
rence Alloway spread the word from the moment that he 
arrived here in 1961 and made himself felt as curator, 
critic and teacher. Anthony Caro showed by his example 
when he came over here in 19S9 and got himself taken seri- 
ously as a sculptor by David Smith, Clement Greenberg, 
Kenneth Noland and others. David Hockney exemplified it . 
in 1961 when he came here on a visit while still a student at 
the Royal College of Art in London. (His early etching, 
“My Bonnie lies Over the Ocean," is a key document in 
this context). 

They were not alone, of course. The English art critic 
David Sylvester's taped interviews with Mark Rothko, 
Willem de Kooning, Jasper Johns and others had a consid- 
erable impact when they were heard on the BBC in Eng- 
land. So did the traveling exhibitions put together by the 
Museum of Modem Art, and the 'one-man shows by Ameri- 
can alAists that came to the Tate Gallery and the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. But just as you can only leam to con- 
duct by standing in front of an orchestra and doing it, so 
the only way to know about New York is to go there and 


Detail from Malcolm Morley’s “La 
Plage” — The city as wonderland? 


Broadway Can Live Without TV 


By FRANK RICH 


T he Greek theater had its gods and the Elizabe- 
thans had their kings, but who, pray tell, does our 
theater celebrate? If the past season is any indi- 
cation, our cosmic icons include the following, all 
of whom were at least mentioned, sometimes 
personified and occasionally worshiped in new plays and 
musicals: Miss America, Marie Osmond, June Lockhart, 
Bob Newhart, Barbara Walters and Merv Griffin. Perhaps 
that’s how it should be. If culture inevitably reflects the 
society that spawns it, surely it roust, toese*days, reflect 
the primacy of television in American life. If we don't have 
a Zeus or a Henry V to look up to, did the Greeks and Eliz- 
abethans have a Johnny Carson? 

Don’t laugh. Our Presidents may come and go, our 
gods may periodically be declared dead by philosophers, 
but it’s hard to imagine that anything, including the fall of 
Fred Silverman, will dim the tube. Television is our na- 
tional wallpaper, the one constant in our firmament. Some 
people love television ; some hate ii so much they hold it re- 
sponsible for ail social ills short of California’s fruit flies. 
But even those who hate TV love to hate it. And even those 
who don't watch it are far from indifferent to its spell. 

Speaking as someone who enjoys watching television 
— and not just British imports on Channel 13 — I nonethe- 
less find myself worrying increasingly about the medi- 
um’s impact on the theater. That impact is spreading on 
all fronts. A growing number of comedy writers — some- 
how convinced that theater audiences will pay $30 for what 
they can see at home for free— emulate the devices of tele- 
vision series in constructing their plays. Others drop the 
names of television personalities and its advertised com- 
mercial products into their scripts to induce Pavlovian 
chuckles or maybe guffaws of recognition from the audi- 
ence. Nor are these habits by any means confined to 
Broadway. This was the season that Elizabeth Swados, in 
her musical version of Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonder- 
land" at the Public, could not resist plying us with a few 
bars from a television cat-food jin g le. 

While one might charitably think that these writers 
are parodying TV, they're often just exploiting it. Televi- 
sion provides a ready-made shorthand that can save 
writers the difficulty of writing their own characters and 
Jokes. The result is not just a coarsening of the theater, but 
an assault on the very definition of theater. To the extent 
that network television's rigid lexicon of gags, formats 
and proper names extends to play writing, the theater loses 
its direct contact with human experience: Ufe enters the 
stage twice, not once removed, and it enters via a foreign, 
electronic jargon that is further and further adrift from 
English. Throw in the wanton use of amplification in 
Broadway houses, and some of these entertainments seem 
entirely canned. Can canned laughter be far behind? 

Certainly one wonders after seeing “Woman of the 
Year,” a musical whose virtues do not include its book by 
Peter Stone. In adapting the 1942 screenplay by Ring Lard- 
ner Jr. and Michael Kanin (originally written for Katha- 
rine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy) to the musical stage, 
Mr.- Stone transformed the heroine from a Dorothy 
Thompson-like newspaper columnist to a Barbara Wal- 
ters-like television journalist. There’s nothing wrong with 
that notion in principle, but there’s much to be desired 
about the librettist’s execution of it. 

Rather than taking an ironic approach to his television 
milieu, Mr, Stone merely milks it, adoringly, for its ico- 
nography and celebrities. Famous television names — 


from Rona Barrett to Marvin Hamlisch — are worked 
slavishly into what seems like every line of his script, for 
the sole purpose of idle name-dropping. “The Today 
Show" is replicated on stage as “The Early Bird Show" 
without any credible attempt at parody. Mr. Stone reaches 
his lowest ebb when his hero, a cartoonist played by Harry 
Guardlno, must explain his marital separation from the 
heroine. Mr. Guardlno tells his pals, “It was like being 
married to '60 Minutes' and 'That’s Incredible' all in one." 
Besides being close to a non-sequitur, the line transforms 
the musical's potentially moving plot (it was so in the 
film) into dehumanized talk-show patter. A non-television 
watcher who sees "Woman of the Year" may need a copy 
of TV Guide to explicate the show’s text. 

If Mr. Stone is the splashiest recent practitioner of this 
kind of non- writing, he’s not alone. At the Public last fall, 
one found a musical revue, “Girls, Girls, Girls," whose 
every sketch (including one dealing with suicidal depres- 
sion) depended on a knowledge of such television trivia as 
"Spin and Marty." Even sadder was Broadway’s short- 
lived “Bring Back Birdie": In that musical, whose finale 
was a Grammy Awards show, the set consisted primarily 
of mobile banks of television monitors which often offered 
simultaneous (and pointless) broadcasts of the five action. 
This was depressing theater coming from the creators of 
“Bye Bye Birdie" — the giddily satirical I960 musical in 
which Paul Lynde’s nutty hymn to Ed Sullivan forever al- 
tered our view of one of TV’s patron saints. 

In non-musical comedies, television's impact is more 
insidious still, for these plays imitate network-shows while 
pretending not to. And they don’t even copy the best of the 
breed. The models aren’t "The Mary Tyler Moore Show" 
or "Lou Grant” or “M*A*S ,, H" — TV series that offer a 
large assortment of often multi-faceted characters, a mul- 
titude of sets, a smattering of social relevance and week- 
to-week variations' in tone. Instead we get Broadway plays 
that imitate the real junk of prime time — namely, those 
situation comedies that are tied to one principal set, three 
or four major one-note characters, and toilet and jiggle 
jokes. 

All too typical was the recently departed "Wally’s 
Cafe," which told of three bash s lingers' adventures over 
40 years in a California desert hamburger stand. This play 
managed to echo both CBS-TV’s “Alice" (also about loud- 
mouths in a greasy spoon) and ABC-TVs “Three’s Com- 
pany" (also about two women and one man in close quar- 
ters). For added spice, Sally Strothers, a star of the now 
defunct series “All in. the Family," played one of the lead 
roles — - a doxy whose funniest speech proved to be an ac- 
count of bow she accidentally castrated a man with a mi- 
saimedgun. 

. What distinguishes situation comedy from theatrical 
comedy is not only the level of taste, but also the substitu- 
tion of gimmicks for true comic writing that springs from 
character. 

Lest we think that all commercial Broadway come- 
dies are inevitably doomed to follow this format, it must 
be remembered that one, Jean Kerr's "Lunch Hour,” 
stubbornly chose to be a play, rather than a sitcom, last 
season. Though this comedy, -too, was a light entertain- 
ment about warring couples and though it starred a televi- 
sion actress (Gilda Radner), Mrs. Kerr provided an hon- 
est-t&God farcical plot (with a double-twist ending) and 
well-rounded principal characters who revealed their feel- 
ings and grew up as the evening progressed. The play- 
wright was working in the tradition of Philip Barry and 
S.N. Behrmari, not Laveme and Shirley. 



live. And now, some 20 years later, enough English artists 
have tried it for us to have a gejerai opinion as to how well 
It works. Which is nearer to the truth— New York as won- 
derland, or New York as a flavorful bust? 

Time has of course tempered English expectations. In 
those initial feelings for New York there was an element of 
eariy-60's expansiveness. If no limit was set to the hopes of 
those first pilgrims, it was in part because New York itself 
was riding on what seemed to be a permanent hi gh Lon- 
don in those days was buoyant enough, but there was 
something about the openness and spontaneity of human 
exchange in New York that came as a revelation. Besides, 
young English art looked to be in full ebullition in the early 
GO’s, and many an American was ready to take a flyer an 
it. Richard Hamilton had pioneered the Imagery of Pop 
art, Bridget Riley stood out in the “Responsive Eye" exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art, and Anthony Caro 
had already his tight lithe knot of American collectors. 

But when it came to the long, slow, private haul of 
making art, it turned out that for one reason or another 
there were English artists who preferred England after 
all. New York gives a lot, but it can be very demanding, 
too. Infatuations wax and wane, in art as in everything 
else. Uneasiness is contagious, and there was quite a bit of 
uneasiness around New York in the 1970’s. Collectors were 
less keen. Contracts were not renewed. The first frenzy of 
communication petered out. There was no shortage of New 
Yorkers who thought that English art was marginal to 
New York, the way it had been marginal to Rome in the 
early years of the 19th century, when J ean-Dominique In- 
gres was the favorite draftsman of every English visitor, 
and marginal to Paris in 1907, when Picasso was working 
on his “Demoiselles d’ Avignon." 

For these and other reasons there is not, in Manhat- 
tan, a cohesive English colony of artists. Nor is there any 
parallel to the Hollywood cricket team of the 1930’s, with 
David Niven. and-G. Aubrey Smith at the wicket in long 


white flannels and George Ariiss keeping the score. There 
is no English bar, no English club, no English mail drop.- 
AH keep themselves to themselves. No English host or 
hostess keeps open house, the way Gertrude and Leo Stein 
- kept open house for the informed visitor to Paris before 
1914. No movie; no novel, no tale-telling memoirs docu- . 
ment the English way of life in the New York art world- 
. But “marginal" is not quite the word, even so. Mal- 
colm Moriey has claims to be the doyen among English 
artists here, and his recent show at the Xavier Fourcade 
Gallery was anything but marginal. Mark: Lancaster’s 
tour of duty as artistic adviser to the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company has brought us many a blissful evening in 
the theater. Both as a sculptor (represented by toe Robert 
EDton Gallery) and as an interpreter of the sculpture of 
others, William Tucker is a valuable citizen. Richard 
Smith, often to be seen at the Kbmblee and the Bernard 
Jacobson galleries, has long been an artist of international 
consequence. Among younger artists Sean Scully, Keith 
Mflowand Catherine Porter come to mind. 

It should also be considered tint New Yorkis not nec- 
essarily a place where people settle once and tor afl. For 
certain powerful and developed natures it is a place to 
come into and go out of at wffl. David Hockney has been 
doing that for years , and all the more so since be has taken 
to designing sets for the Metropolitan Opera. (His Stravin- 
sky triple bill is due in December.) John Waflrer.is one of 
toe strangest painters around, but he doesn’tfeel the need 
to be here all the time. Hovrard Hodgkin is a master of the 
long term — given the small scale of his output, he has to 
be — and be has learned to distribute his time between 
New York and London. 

So the English colony of artists to New Yoric is made 
up topart of Int er i m tte n des a n d in part of people who have 
long ago paid their dues and proved that they have some- 
thing to contribute to this challenging .and not seldom r 
ffcEEe chy. •- 
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Enterprising businessmen now 
merchandise from one corner of the 
globe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that’s on-the-spot in the 
world’s major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meet the ever-changing 
needs o£ the international 
marketplace. 


Small World. Big Busings. 




New York -Los Angeles 
Chicago • Philadelphia 
Miami* Boston 'Toronto 
Montreal • London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich • Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires* Sao Paulo : 
Caracas* Mexico City 
Punta del Este * Montevideo 
Cayman Islands 

And over 330 branches of the group mlsraeL 
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International Monetary Fund \iews world economy as ‘grim’ 

Spending, inflation main problems 


Overdraft interest so high 
it helps prime inflation 


Bank Hapoalim leads in 
both revenues and profits 


WASHINGTON (ReuicfJ. - The 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) said yesterday that, unless 
countries control spending and 
reduce inflation, the world 
economic condition could become 
critical. 

The report, an annua! evaluation 
of global economic trends prepared 
'by the IMF for its 141 member 
countries, said the state of the world 
economy was “at least as grim" as it 
was a year ago. 

The release of the report coin- 
cided with the start of the Ottawa 
summit meeting, where leaders of 
seven Western industrial countries 
are to discuss economic issues. (See 
story on page 4). 

In an observation that could 
arouse controversy in Ottawa, the 
IMF said that, though high U.S. in- 
terest rates have contributed to the 
strength of the dollar, they are not 
the main cause. 

European leaders have com- 
plained that current U.S. interest 
rates of more than 20 per cent have 
undermined their domestic 
economies by attracting investment 
into the United States. 

The U.S. has said interest rales 


will come down as Reagan Ad- 
ministration policies aimed at 
reducing inflation take effect. 

The IMF warned nations that the 
margin for economic error was 
limited and that the plight of the 
poorest countries, particularly in 
Africa, had reached a serious state. 


The U.S. has said that the 
weakness of European currencies 
against the dollar has been caused 
by a major shift from deficit to sur- 
plus in the U.S. current account. 
The account, which measures 
economic dealings with other 
countries, moved from a deficit of 
SI 4 billion in 1977 to a surplus of 
S4b. in 19S0. 


The IMF analysis agreed with this 
view, noting that "the role of the 
current account in influencing ex- 
change rates appears to have been - 
large in 1980 and the first part of 
1981." 

The report also agreed with many 
of the Reagan Administration's 
economic policies, but forecast that 
economic growth this year and in 
1982 would be slower than ex- 
pected. 

The IMF staff estimated that real 


Gross National Product (GNP). a 
calculation showing economic 
growth without the effect of infla- 
tion, would increase by two and a 
quarter per cent this year and two 
per cent next, against the ad- 
ministration's forecasts of 2.6 and 
3.4 per cent. 

The report was also less op- 
timistic than the administration on 
the rale of inflation, predicting a 
rise next year of seven and a half per 
cent in the consumer price index. 

U.S. Budget Director David 
Stockman said last week that infla- 
tion could fall below seven per cent 
by the end of 1982. 

The fund economists saw some ; 
positive signs for the world's 
economy. They said many industrial 
countries had taken measures to 
reduce inflation by controlling their 1 
money supply. 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The most expensive 
type of “financing” is taking an un- 
authorized overdraft, according to a 
survey just drawn up by the Federa- 
tion of Israeli Chambers of Com- 
merce. The survey also points out 
that in some cases (there are a few 
exceptions) the interest payments 
are so high that they are a serious 
factor in priming the inflationary 
spiral. 

AH figures given below are based 
on an annual rate, that is to say. if 
the loan or credit was taken for an 
entire year, although in most cases 
the funds were taken for shorter 
periods. Moreover, the Figures are 
based on “real” percentages and as- 
sume that the inflationary rate will 


be 1 00 per cent in i 98 1 , and this rate 
of inflation is deducted to present 
“real" figures. 


An unauthorized overdraft costs 
68.5 per cent, while an authorized 
overdraft costs 30 per cent. The 
same loan obtained from an in- 
surance company would cost 46 per 
cent. 


The next-highest interest rates 
were charged on a three-month, dol- 
lar loan, 37.87 per cent: while a 
three -month sterling loan cost. 9.41 
per cent: a three-month German 
mark loan had a negative interest 
rate of 0.56 per ceftt; a three-month 
Swiss franc loan a negative rate of 
4.57 per cent, while a three-month 
French franc loan had a negative in- 
terest rate of 5.62 per cent. 


TEL AVIV.. — The Internkioaal . 
Corporate Scoreboard, published 
.this week in Business Week „ lists 
Bank Hapoalim as the leading com- 
pany in the Middle East in terms of 
revenues for 1980. The bank is the 
leading company in Israel in terms 
of both revenues and profits. 

Ten Israeli companies are ranked 
as follows in terms of their sales 

volume. . - Operating hnw 
ruia re a onrrTSTS 
"• SmfiKom lager caff 

1. BankHapaeRm . 3.127.6 ' 384 

2. Bank Lewi 3.665 191 

X Koor . 1,619 ia 

4. Ztm 469.7 117 

5. Israel Chesatarii 393 121 

«. CU 3UL1 157 

7. Am SS 13 

.8. AUanceTtre CU 131 

9. Amerim Israeli 

FtpcrMOi « .MS 

10. Dube* 284 138 


In terms of profits 
Hapoalim is ranked second ml 
Middle East, with a Saudi Arau 
bank taking first place; The IgS 
companies listed m '! the surf 
ranked according to profits, 'art 
follows: ' 

1. Bask HftpoiBja 824 

9 — 1 MA* ■ 417. 


1. Barit HapoiBm 

tu 

1 Barit LomkI 

•8,9 

3- brad Cbcsrierii 

5M- - 

4. KoorlflUusOlcx 

47.9 

5. CW 

37,g 

6. Americnlarari 


Paper MOb 

to* ■■ 

7. Zta 

94 ... 

8. Dobek 1 

w 

9. Amcor 

. ia 

W. Alina 

' 3.9 



Sales a 'disaster/ . 
VauxhaU lays off 2,1 


The report said the recent jump 
in world oil prices had been better 
managed by oil importing countries 
than during the oil crisis in 1973-74. 

It said the world had made 
progress in breaking the close link 
between oil consumption and 
economic development. 


$50m. Eurodollar issue by Hapoalim 


British industry is still in the dumps 


LONDON. — Industrial production 
in Britain shows no sign of recovery 
from recession and is still around 
the low levels reached in the winter. 

Production fell slightly in May for 
the third month in succession, ac- 
cording to government figures 
yesterday, and is 8 per cent below a 
year ago. although the Treasury 
claimed last week that the trough of 
the recession had been reached. 


A tight hand on public spending 
to release more national resources 
into the private sector has been one 
of the main planks of the Conser- 
vative government's monetarist 
policy. But with unemployment at 
1 1 per cent and rising, the riots in 
deprived inner-city areas- have 
raised doubts whether it can keep 
the lid on spending for much longer, 
observers said. (Reuter) 


Bank Leurai helps with 
inter'] chess match 

TEL AVIV. — Eleven countries, in- 
cluding Russia, will take part in a 
chess competition starting on the 
27th of this month, which will be 
played “long-distance" through 
telex machines. 

Israel is to play against England in 
the first round, and Bank Leumi has 
placed its telex equipment in Tel 
Aviv and London at the disposal of 
the players. 


TEL AVIV. — Bank Hapqalim 
plans to raise S50 million on the 
Eurodollar market to further the 
development of its international ac- 
tivities. The bank announces that its 
overseas branches, offices and sub- 
sidiaries "have grown substantially 
in the last year and have made an 
impressive contribution to profits." 

This is the fifth consecutive year 
that Hapoalim International, a 
subsidiary of Bank Hapoalim, has 
floated an issue of this type on the 
Eurodollar market. The four 
previous issues totalled SI 80m., and 
were well received. 

As in previous years, this issue 
will also be managed and underwrit- 
ten by a consortium of international 
banks led by N.M. Rothschild, Lon- 
don: Bank fuer Gemeinwirtschaft, 
West Germany; Banque 


WHAT'S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged ai ISJSJ0 per line including VaT;- insertion every diy costs.. 
IS 676.50 including VaT per month-, Copy accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Pos^pad 
all recognized advertising agents. 


TW0rtN-0NE GR0SSW0R0 

o&RrVPTW PUZZbE4\> -~- 


ACROSS 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: Permanent Col- 
lections of Judaica. Art and Archeology: 
Twentieth Century American Art (Museum 
collections, until 26.7): Eroticism in Art; 53 
Drawings from lire by Jean Ingres: Dadu and 
Surrealism and Followers: Asian Art 
(Museum collection): Dalia Meiri, sculpture: 
Greek Document from Cave of Letters' 
(Shrine of the Book ). Holograms. Exhibition 
of Embroidery from Israel and abroad, 
children's exhibition. 

Visiting Hoars: Open 10-5 I tomorrow, Main 
Museum 4-10. Shrine of the Book 10-10). At 
1 1- Public guided tour in English. 3.30: Special 
guided lour in English. Archaeology galleries 
(meet Upper Entrance Hall). 11 and 3.30: 
•■Bilbi.” children's film. 

Guided Tour in English at lured Mnscu: Sun., 
Mon.. Wed., Thur. I! a.m. Tues. 4.30 p.m. 
Shrine of the Book: Sun.. Mon., Wed.. Thur. 
10 j.m.-5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Fri.. Sat. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Museum Sun. -Thur. I0a.rn.-5p.rn. 
Fri . Sal. 10 -a.rn.-2 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADAS5AH — Guided tour of all installa- 
tions. * Hourly tours of Chagall Windows at 
Kiryai Hadassuh. Nominal charge. * Hourly 
tours at Hadassah Ml Scopus.* Information, 
reservations 1 02-416333. 02-426271. 

Hebrew University: 

I. Tours in English at 4 and 1 1 a.m. from Ad- 
ministration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 4 and 28. 

2 Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 
details. Tel. 02-382819. 


Enranab — World Rel. Zionist Womcp. 26 Ben 
Maimon. Visit our projects: Call 02-662468, 
630620: 03-788942, 708440. 

American MIzracH Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 20 Balfour Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 
663503. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant ■ Tree with Your Owe Hands! For details 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund. 02-635261. ext. 13. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Art* Museum. Exhibitions: Kadishman 
Paintings 1979-1981. Israeli Art A Decade of 
Acquisitions. Collections. Archipenko: Early 
Works 1910-1921. European and American 
Art Collections. 

VMting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m^l0 p.m. Fri. 
closed. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.: 7-1 1 p.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
American MizracW Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220IS7. 243106. 
W1ZO: To visit our projects 'coil Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060: Haifa. 89537. 


Haifa 

What's On In Hade, ifial 04-640840. 


Rehovot 

The Weizmama [nstttme. Open to public from 
8.00 a.m. to 3.30 pm. Visitors invited to see 
audio-visual programme on Institute's 
research activities, shown regularly at 11.00 
o.m. and 3.1 5 p.m. Friduy 11.00 a.m. only. 
Toon 'of the Wdzmann House every half hour 
from 10.00 u.m to 3.30 p.m.. Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal fee for admission to Wrizmann 
House. 

For Tours of the House please book-.TcL 054- 
83230. 05440328. 


3 The soace one has between 
numbers (5» 

8 Noel may go around a lot in 
yellow CS» 

10 I call madly for colour ' 5) 

11 Jack gives us a bit of a stare 

12 Caught on certain points in 
the underworld (5> 

13 Fish and shoot for a lot of 
monev (7> 

is Sports, perhaps <5* 

18. Broadcast as a female fS> 

19 Anybody able softly to snore7 

(fi) 

vtr Bombarded a man behind 
cover (7) 

7* Heartv? Not be! 

23 improve people a lot i4> 

24 He foretRlls the prop being 
broken (7» 

2fi Follows faint Indications ffl) 

29 Onran one is bu rnin g to sing 
about? t3i 

31 Sunny little chap with a 
warm heart <5i 

32 Painters in abnormal straits 
(7) 

34 Circular sounds? i5> 

35 Capital of Thailand f3> 

36 Unpopular small jumpers <5i 

37 Just the chap to become! 
exhausted? »5r 

38 There may be a group (5J I 


; : DOWN r - 

, lilts usually hard to get me to 

‘start talking 65) 

Z Just the tyne to have a job 
nnd chuck it? f7i 


4 Just a warm-up race? 643 

5 Swung round and killed 
snmebodv ffi) 

6 The hoarder of Reims? <51 

7 A capital place to make 
music in company (5) 

9 Machinist's protective gar- 
ment.? (3) 

12 Children punished for mis- 
takes? (7) 

14 Writer on the river to the 
east? (3i 

16 As arranged, it’s no liability 
fsi 

17 Enid's wrong to be so deroga- 
tory (5) 

19 Bombards with green and 
red things! »7) 

?.n Bits of broken str*>n fa) 

21 Do wrong In the least pos- 
sible wav 1 5) 

23 Was worth me getting tired, 
nosslblv a) 

:*4 Get Into a b’d state tfi) 
F'omethine off the Deg? i3) 
n ~ Goes round in the car (5i 
28 A weighty measure where 
stones are concerned f5i 
so Patrick Macn«*e's horse? «s> 

32 A oomol-alnt from the Foot- 
hell League v4i 

33 More than a g«me. but less 
than a match (3; 



Jerusalem: Deuisch, 83 Mca Shea rim, 287963. 
Balsam. Sal ah Eddin. 272315. Shu'afat. 
Shu'afat Road. 810108. KoJbian. Herod's 
Gale. 272058. 

Tel Art*: Yehuda Hamaccabi. 42 Yehuda 
Hamaccabi. 455198. Kupai Holim Clalit. 7 
Amsterdam. 289221. 

Nerura; Kupai Holim Clalit. 31 Brodsky. 
Haifa: Yavnch. 7 Even Sma. 666153. 


Magcn David Adorn first aid centres are open 
from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
by doctors at fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa — 
101. Dan Region (Ramai Gan. Bnci Brak. 
Givatayim, kiryai One) — 781111. 




a aiiim 


v.w ■ if'' 

* 3 •' .• VS' 1 -f '% v 
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Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics). Hadas- 
sah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics. 
E.N.T }. Mivguv Ladach (obstetrics). Shaarc 
Zedek i ophthalmology). 

Td AW*: Rokah (pediatrics) Ichilov (internal, 
surgery). 

Nctanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics. gynecology) 

Haifa: Carmel. 

ML<ga* Ladach: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers u> obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility and family planning problems. Tel. 02- 
633356. 


Ashdod 22222 
Ashkeion 23333 
Bat Yam 885555 
Bcershcba 78333 
'Fiat 2333 
Hadera 22333 
Holon 803133 
Nahariya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTikva 912333 
Rehovot 054-51333 
Rahon LeZion 942333 
Sofed ( 30333 
Tiberias 201 1 1 


EASY PUZZLE 


“Ermn" — Mental Health Pint Aid, TeL: 
Jerusalem 669911, Td AW* 2533(1, Haifa 338- 
888, D e w sb el ni 31111, Netanya 35316. 


Rape Crista Centra (24 boars), for hdp call ID- 
441341. Td AW*. 04-88791 Haifa. 





ACROSS 

3 Range (5) 

. 8 Hot dish (5) 

10 Map book i5> 

U Digit (31 

12 New la) 

13 Misbehaved 154) 
15 Nurses 15) • ' 

18 Metal fastener 
(3) 

is Rve, for Instance 

' 6 ) 

21 Revokes a law 
(7> 

22 Oaf (4) 

S3 Touched 14) 

24 Large cat t7) 

26 Clothing 
ornament (6) 


29 Draw <3) 

31 Smoothes <53 

32 Full up (7) 

34 Amphibious 
mammal <5) 

35 Republican 
organisation (3) 


36 Eddy (5) 

37 Lifeless (5) 

38 Tries out (53 


DOWN 

1 Rabbit cage (5) 

2 Climbing plant 

(7> 

4 Fish (41 

5 Glues i.6i 

6 Gas 15) 

7 Rare animal (.5) 


9 Nonsense (3) 

12 Interment l7) 
14 Immerse (3) 

16 At no time to) 

17 Indolence (5) 

19 Overcrowd (7) 

20 Lessen (5) 

21 Stimulate t5i 

23 Sensation (7) 

24 Grinding 
Implement t6) 

25 Rosebush fru 
(3) 

27 Asserts i.5> 


28 Sniff noisily 
30 Gaze fixedly 


32 Relax <4> 

33 Before (3> 


Dul 100 in most ports of the country. In 
Tihenas dial 924444, Kiryai Shmona 40444. 


Smtvrt W.46; ffciwlw tomorrow 0447 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 

for Weekly Tourist 
Magazine 

English mother tongue 
and good typing 
necessary 
Coll 03-298481 or 
03-297835; 
ask for YigaL 



Yeserdav’* Easy Solution 
ACROSS.— I. Dream, b. Ogres. 9. 
Bashful 10. Plead. II. Tubby. 12. 
Psalm. 13. BemuMv 15. See. 17. Iris. 18^ i 
Solemn. 19. Snack. 20. Treaty. 22. , 
Team. 24. Had. 25. Lucidly. 26. Baker. ' 
27. Scorn. 28. Large. 29. Ignored. 30. 
Blame. 31. Death. 


Yesterday ‘s Cryptic Solution 

ACROSS.— L SfaoaL 6. Earth. 

9. BA-thing. 10, Tot up. U, 
Gear*. 12. Bread. 13. Bcrer-I-e. 
15, A»-p. 17, Idea. 18. Me-nl-aL 
19, Steed. 20, Craaipj. 22, -Scan. 
24. S-O-S. 25. Pitched. 26. SnouL 
27. Fag-in. 2S. Park. 29. Tea- 
shop. 30, Tyler. 31, Tdlv. 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call QJ-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-299959 (20 lines) 


DOWN.— 2. Roller. 3. Abacus, 4, 
Mad. 5. Oies». o. OutbooL. 7. Glum. 8. 
Emblem. 12. Penny, 13. Birth, 14. Mix- 
ed. 1 5. Sewed. Ift. Enemy. 18. Scour. 19. 
Strange. 21. Rascal. 22, Tirade. 23. 
Might. 25. Lemon. 26. Brim. 28. Led.- 


DOWN. — 2. Booked. S. 
Abaaes. 4. lapdand). 5. Shore. 
6. Ennced. f. Acad. 8, Term 
12, Bitty. 13. Kim U Veam. 
15. A-Hch. 16. Pkn& 18. Mcrtl 
19. Spanner. 2L Ro-man-r. t Z, 
Scrape 23, Aertall 25. Pune, 26. 
| Site (right). 28. Pot. 


Solutions to today’s puzzle tomorrow 


ft* 


Rothschild, Switzerland; Banque 
Rothschild, France; Bear Stearns & 
Go., a leading American broke r^c 
firm; Bank Hapoalim, Switzerland; 
Bank Hapoalim (Israel); the 
American- Israel Bank, Israel; and 
the Israel Continental Bank, IsraeL 

The notes are being offered at a 
price of 100 per cent of value, for 
five years. They .will pay an interest 
rate of one quarter of one per cent 
over the six-months London Inter-, 
bank offered rate, with the 
minimum interest paid not falling 
beloW' 5. 25 per cent. 

The' notes will be registered and 
traded on the London Stock Ex- 
change. 


54% of France’s oil 
from Saudi Arabia 


France is currently importing 54 
per cent of its crude oil from Saudi 
Arabia, compared with- only 38 per 
cent for the whole of 1980, the 
French commercial office, in Jedda 
announced last week. 

Figures released by the office said 
France imported a total of 17 mil- 
lion tons of Saudi crude in the first 
four months of 1981 for a cost of 
22.5 billion francs (about S4 billion).* 

Although French exports to 
Saudi Arabia for the same period in- 
creased by 73 per cent, to 2.3 billion 
francs (S403m.), this still left f ranee 
.with a trade deficit of -20.2b. francs 
(about S3.5b.).*(AP) - 
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OWN A LIFETIME 
VACATION VILLA AT THE 
EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
FROM ONLY 42700. 


Why buy the whole cake when all you 
want is a slice? That r s what Time Sharing 
is all about it's the chance to purchase 
just the amount of time you want a holi- 
day home for — sharing the price with 
other owners — thereby paying a fraction 
of the cost And in Israel, Time Share 
prices are still tower than comparable 
resorts abroad — a week oer 
rest of yoOTt Me starts at! foraOr toot 
can even exchange your hbfiday in 250" 
resorts worldwide. There's no better place 
to Time Share than Eilat, Israel's desert 
Riviera, with its year-round sun and 
exotic excitement. The Eilat Club Hotel 
Holiday Village has it all — beautifully 
furnished villas, fine restaurants, night- 
clubs, sophisticated travellers — every- 
thing you could possibly want in a 
vacation at a price you can't afford not 
to afford. > 
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Call Now ! 


TEL AVIV. 1 8 RIVAL STREET EILAT NEW TOURISM CENTER JERUSALEM, 33 KING GEORGE STREET, 

Tel: 03*331251, 03-330094 Tel: 059-72905, 059-74919 Tel: 02-234934 J 




CINEMAS 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Programme for Kindergarteners . 

9.10 Yogi Bear cartoons 
9J25 Music 

10.00 English 

10.10 Dominique (pan eight) 

10.30 The Prince and the Pauper (part 
three) 

I5J0 Pinnocchio (part 16) 

16.00 Lira broadcast <ff tk amdag session 
of.tfce 10th Knesset 

17.30 This is It — live youth magazine 

18.00 Ol Ve'Od — TV game 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19:27 Programme Trailer 

19.30 News 

19J5 Ramadan Quiz 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.03 That's My Secret — TV game 

20.30 Archie Bunker's Place: Bamie and 
the Lawsuit 

21.00 Mahal Newsreel 

21.30 Partners in Crime: TV film about an 
ex-convict and a former jail warden who 
investigate a crime 

22.45 Short. Films — two films by young 
Israeli directors. 

23JO Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons 18.00 French Hoar I8J0 
(JTV 3) Little House on the Prarie 19.00 
News in French I9J0 News in Hebrew 
2060 News. in Arabic 2QJ0 Doctor's 
Daughters 21.10 Quincy 22.00 News in 
English 22.15 Bestsellers 


13.00 (stereo): Wolf: The Corrcgidor over- 
ture; Berlioz: Two Songs from Naha d’Eti 
(Yvonne Minton); Doppler Pastoral Fan- 
tasy (James Galway); Schumann: First 
Movement from Quintet Op. 44 (Rudolf 
Serkfn- Budapest); MonsUlevitz: Five 
Songs (Anat Broiler); Szymanowski: Rox- 
ana-s Aria; Cnmpra: Chor us 
16.05 -(si ereok Mcstart: Symphony No.29 
m A Major, K201 (Richardo Muti) 
16.30' (stereo); Young Artists at the 
Independence Day Concert — Fust Fait 
(no programme detaQs available) 

17 J5 Programmes for OGm 
20.05 Everyimm’j Uuiveoity 
20 J 5 Refiectioiu on -the Portion of the 
Week by Prof. Yeshayahu Le ib wte 
22.15’ (stereo): Rrvka GoUni, viola — 
Bacb-Kodaly: Fantasy ahd^ Variations in D 
Minor; Stravinsky. Elegy; Zimmcfinann: 
Sonata (1955)' Efli Ken- Levi, soprano; 

. G alina ■ Riebncr, piano — Yebeaklel 
Bra urn. Seven Sephardi Romances; Wotf- 
. Ferrari: Foot Songs. Op. 1 1 ' 

21.45 (stereo): Jsza ImprovmtMfis . 
00.(0 (stereo): - Rachmaninov; P ra yer, 
Chopin: Three Etudes (Mindru Katz) 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 
Eden: Work Isn't for Us; Uttle 

Lord Fauitticroy 4. 6. 8;Hablrab: The 
Producers 4. 7.15. 9.15; Kfln For Year 
Eyes Only 4. 6.45, 9UVCttcMl3 Moscow 
Does' Not BeKeve m fears 6.30, JlOtte 
Crazy Daddy; Onto: Private Benjamin 4. 
6.45. 9: Ron: The Gods Most Be Crazy: 
Scandal 1 : Mon Onde d’Amerique 7.30. 
9.15. Btnyead Ks’bbs: Confidence 7. 9; 
Cbcna 1: Chariots of the Gods 6.45; The 
Godfather (port I) 8.30; Insl Mwcmr- 
BOfai I! a.m., 3J0; C hemHn gra: Gig»7i 
II Profeta 9.30 


Second Programme 


First Programme 

7.07 (stereo): Morning Concert — 
Mendelssohn: Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage, overture (London Symphony) 
JS. Bach: Sonata. No.! in B Minor for 
Flute and . Harpsichord; J.C, Bach: 
Symphony- in D Major. Op.3. No.L; 
Debussy; Rhapsody for Saxophone and 
Orchestra (Martinoo)' 

6-05 {stereo): Handel: Concerto Grosso, 
Op.3. NoJ: Mozan: Qubiun for Clarinet 
and Strings in A Major (Yana EtlCngcr, 
Td Aviv Quartet); .Schubert: Symphony 
No. 8 (Bnltcn): Brahms; Sonata 

No .2 ia A Major for Violin and Piano 
(Zuketman, Barenboitn); Britten: The 
Young Person's Guide to the Ore heart 
(Previn) . 

10.05 (stereo); Naira: Divertimento in Old : 
Style (Jerusalem Symphony. Rodan); 
Dvorak: Symphony No.7 in D Minor 
(London Philharmonic, Giuinri) . 

1 1 .00 Sephardi songs 
1 1 .30 Education for. AD _ 

12.05 - (stereo); Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra — J5. Bach: Concerto in C 
Major for Two P'ataos (Ifona’Vku. Idfah 
Zvi, M abort); Mazart: Horn Concerto 
No.4, K.495 (David Dotan, Hkrlap); Boc- 
cherini; Cello Concerto No.2 {Geahoo . 
Braun. Eli JnlTc) 


6.12 Gynunsties 

4-22 Agricultural broadcasts ’ 

• 634 Green Light ' - 

,7SX) This Morning — news 
' 8.10 AU Shades of the Network — morn- 
ing magazine 

12.03 Productive Pace — magazine for 
workers and employers 
12J0 Hebrew songs 

. .13,00 Midday— music, news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes 

16.10 Health and Medicine Magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land (repeat) 

18.05 Of Men nod Figures — economics 
mag azin e 

18.48 Bible Reading — Ezektd 2&G2I 
19:00 Today — people and events fat the 
news ' ' 1 

20.10 Sabbath songs 
22.05, With People (repeal) 

DIOSrThe Second- Half — women's 
magazine 


TEL AVIV 4JH, 7.15, 9 JO 
Alcaby: The Gods Must Be Crazy; B<*> 
Yehuda: Dirty Tricks; Cbm: Oo«d; 
Cinema One: Ten Cbmmandments 4, 8; 
Cbtat Two: Raging Bull; DeheltThief 7. 
9.30; Drfra-Ia Used Can 9.30: Dragon’* 
Challenge 7.30; Esther: This is America; 
Gat: Ordinary People 4.30. 7. 
9 JO: Gordon: Angi Vera 5. 7.15. 9.30: Hod: 
Crazy Daddy; Lbaor:-The Circus 11 a.m, 
4.30; Shogun 6.45, 9.30; Mud* Ctuiri* 
and a Half; Mograbl: Little Lord 
Fau ml eray 4 JO. 6.30. 8 JO; Oily: Blue 
Lagoon: Paris: Lord of the Rings 1 1, 1 J6* 
4. li 9 JO: Peer: Stunt Man; Periseng*: 
California Dreaming 7.45. 9.45; Ramet 
AW*?. Piay It Again Sam 7.30, 9.30; 
SbahafT: Moscow Does Not Believe in 
Tear* 6 JO. 9 JO; Olympic Animal 1 1 a.m» 
4.30^twdie: Caveman: Tehdtt: Coal 
Mrar'i Daughter; Tel Art*: For your 
Eyes Only 4JG. 7. 9 JO; Tel A*b M«a» : 
Suing Ducks 4.30, T.I5, 9 JO: Watership 
Down II a.m. Zafon: Hardly Working 


HAIFA 4, &4S, 9 

Ampbltheatze: Hardly Working: AHUM 
For Your Eyes Only 4, 6.30. 9; At»« : 
Little Lord Faun tie roy: Chen: Orduaff 
People. Galor: Super Snooper 10. 2, <; 
>JungIe Escapes 12. 4. 9; Karas Or; Low 
Story 6.45. 9; Moriah: Private Romm* 
MS. 9; Orab: Blue Lagoon; Orioa: Last; 
ful Youth 6 nonstop: Orly: Love Big. 
Fetn Crazy Daddy; Roa; The Cods Mwt 
Be Crazy 6.4S, 9; Shark*. ConfideM* M5. 
9 


6 JO UhiversHy on the Ain the Talmudic 
Legend 

7.07 “70 T — with Aka Aasky - 
.8.05 IDF'Monilng Newsreel . 

-9.05 Right Now — .with Yitzhak Bcn-Ncr 

11.05 Golden Oldies 

IZ0S bradi Summer -V.Eli YisndTa 
moroing programme. 

14.05 Two Hours.— ’ music, an. cinema 
qnd thcaiwi^ews,uuervieu« 1 anecdotes 
|6i0S Four hr the- Afternoon - 

17105 IDF Evenidg Newsreel 

18.05 Special interview with Air" Force 

commando 1 Aluf.David Ivri - 

19.05 Nonlle m a Record Stack — -new 

records, and rocortGagr' V 

. 21.00 M aba Newared . 

2 LOO University on. (Ik Air (repeal) 
22.0S.Ji«3e Hour ; 

23.05 Hcr/1 in the Eye's of Amos Eton w 

repca tTirtMdcost marking Herd's birthday 
00.05 Nfalu Birds nunic. -chat with Rsfi. 
Reshef . ■ . 


RAMATGAN 

Amen ^oal Miner's Daughter 4, 7, 9J0;: 
Brave Deteetive Schwartz 4; Uy: Privrte 
Benjamin 7.15, 9J0; Oask Ordinary 
People;’ Battle Star Galactic# A Oniea : - 
Cntry Daddy 4, 7.15. 9.30; Raaw* 6* 
Blue Lagoon 7.15, 9 JO ... 


HERZUYA _ 0 ... 

DavUL. Fort- -Apache -the . Bnmx 7. 9.». 
THmt: Chart ic and ■ Half 7,15. 9.15 


PET AH TIKVA 

Sba l em: Crazy Daddy 4, 7.15. 9.15 


NETANYA- , 
Esther: Crazy Daddy 7, 9.15 


raMathasharon 

Star; TRe Good, the Bad and the 
6.43. Mae to Five 9.30: Utile Prince 4 JO 
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pcipanties remiss in 

By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
nicipal authorities have fallen 
i in their income tax pay- 
just as they did last year. Ap- 
tly, the municipalities' firian- 
, faculties explain the tardiness 
iir paying income tax, part of 
! , they collect by deductions at 
from wages and goods they 

• Treasury has recently 
sd tax officials to put'a lien on 
npal assets in local treasuries. 


paying their, taxes 

banks and other institutions if 
. municipalities accumulate income 
. tax debts or fail to report income. In 
•exceptional cases municipal 
treasurers will be summoned for 
questioning by income lax assessing 
officers. 

STUDENTS. — Over 160 engineer- 
ing students from 21 countries are 
coming to Israel this summer under 
the auspices of the International As- 
sociation for Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience. 


New appointments at Tadiran 


I STS. BEAUTIFUL rooms, flats, warm 
lily, inexpensive. Tel. 02-636071. 

IllfllllllllllillilllllllllllllillHIIItlHIIIIllllHillllll! 


DAY RATtS: Minimum L-huige of IS89.60 for eight wonts: IS 1 1.20 for each additional 
, .r'RIDAY AND HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum charge of 1S107A0 for eight wonts : 
' for each uddiiiunal word. All rates include -VAT 
LINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 am. of day prior lo publication. For •Friday'* paper 5 
-1 Wednesday. For Sundays paper 3 p.m. on Thursdny.Tet Aviv and Haifa: Wednesdays 
idajx: I- noun iwo day* prior lo publication. For Sunday's paper. 12 noon Thursday. 1 
t accepted su sill offices or ThtJemsalm Post (for addreves see nusthead on Ixsek pace) 
\ aN rcL-4»pni/ed apcnck.i. 

; * Ilium I I Ill mill 

VHERE TO STAY FREIGHT/STORAGE 



ISTS: BEAUTIFUL rooms, flats, warm OCEAN COMPANY: LTD. Expert refobfe 
lily, inexpensive. Tel. 02-636071. movers wiLh -35 years experience. Professional 

- IllllllllllllllliillllllllllllllltHlIltlHlIllllllHlillllll packing ft sKp^wXwk^Sp^SS 
Ulji i* 10 U.S.A.. South Africa. U.K. Operating all 

KiyiLilX over brad. Bed insurance rates on the 

llllllHtlllllllillllliillilllllllllllllllimiimifllllliU ™fVct TeL Haifa 04-523227 (3 lines). Td 

. REALTY - flats, house* office* 6 ^3^ ' ° 3 ' 299582 ’ ° 3 ' 

borge St- Jerusalem. Tel. 0Z-222679. 1 |||H||| i f|i|||||||||j n| |iu|||| n )|| H| || Un ||Q| m |,|i|| r |, (m , n 

rnmiilimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHRmi INSURANCE 

DWELLINGS 

BEFORE RENEWING car or Household in 
JERUSALEM surancc. phone Goshen, free quote in Engfish. 

-Tel. 03-717611. 

>ALE: Kiryat Moshc. 3 dinette, good lllilHIIllUIllllllllUnilllllllllllilUnilllllllllHIliinitlllllKl 
on. immediate. Tel. _ 02 _ - 53 75M. _ LOST AND FOUND 

,V1A. * ROOM flat, one year, 4 
:1a. Hahnovka, 1-5 p.m. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Moshe Faran, 
Tadiran deputy-general manager in 
charge of subsidiaries and property 
will in addition to his present duties 
also become the secretary of both 
the company and its executive. 

Yitzhak Ish-Hurvitz, deputy- 
general manager for planning and 
development, will also be in charge 
of the mechanization department. 

Shmariya Shapiro, deputy- 
general manager of the company 
and general manager of the. equip- 
ment and electronic communica- 
tions division, will henceforth head 
a new division, called the 
electronics systems division. He will 
also become a member of the 


central executive of the company. 

Haim Rosen, at present acting 
general manager of the communica- 
tions division, has been appointed 
general manager. 

Alexander Milner, -manager of 
the communications equipment 
division, has been appointed 
genera] manager of the same unit. 
He will also become a member of 
the executive. 

Edmond Chachik, head, of the 
financial department, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the financial 
division. 

David Shoham, head of the 
department of accountancy, has 
been appointed manager of the in- 
ternal audit division. 


Kibbutz industries to invest IS 300m. 


REALTY 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Some IS3Q0m. are 
bang invested this year by kibbutz 
industries in the expansion of 
production facilities and the in new 
plants. This was stated yesterday by 
Gideon Dudai, coordinator of the 
Association of Kibbutz Industries. 


_ REALTY — flab, houses, office* 6 
. Teorgc Si. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-222679, 


LOST AND FOUND 


TEL AVIV 


LOST WALLET at Sultan’s Fool, Mac cabin 
Reward. Field, TeL 02-819817. 


H TEL AVIV apartment rentals — 
t specialists: "Inter-Israel.” Tel. 03« 


HEMSLlYA 

LIYA P1TUAH, wide selection of 
ied and unfurnished villas for rent and 
Moran.” Tel. 052-72759. 

LIYA PITUAH large variety of house* 
icnb and plots. Alort Real Estate. 3 
gicu St.. Herzliya Ptauah. Tel. 052- 


L1YA PITUAH, in the best location, 
e. 2-3 room holiday apart mem* New 
■g. High standard. Excellent finish. Sales 
: A! on Real Estate. De Shalrt Square. 
,a Pitiuh. Tel. 052-70453. 


'TV' *T.\ FOREIGN CDRBXNCT ' 

17.731 

Friday's foreign ea ch w a ge rata* _• 
a far 

L .dollar transaction under * 3,000 
i m a n c B i i M'rfstbu emrandos 
under the equiv a lent of *800. 


I 




Bnying 


12.1121 

11.9639 


4.9947 

4.9460 

^ iFr. 

6.8071 

5.7604 

.“g 

22.7247 

22.5030 

±Fr. 

2.1043 

2.0837 

in 

4.4860 

4.4422 

-■isqSh.110) 

7.1437 

7.0739 

^lishXr. 

23437 

2.3208 

J'lhKr. 

1^943 

1.57B7 

W yegianKr, 

1.9950 

1.9766 

IshMork 

.2.6762 

2.6461 

dfan* 

10.0436 

9.9456 

1 

13.1707 

13.0434 

’alias S 

13.B744 

13.7390 

an Fr.UOl 

3.0462 

3.0185 

1001 

5.2252 

6.1742 

mLire 1000 

10.0163 

9.9205 


-2RBANK LONDON 
T BATES: 



-4 

1. 867 WB5 

per E 

nar C 

* 

• Ft. 

A.f&DUf /U 

2.0865/75 

P«r* 

San Lire 

1209.26/75 

per* 

khFr. 

5.7560/75 

per* 

j*FL 

2.7010/20 

perft 

wegianKr. 

6.0700/20 

per* 

isb Kr. 

7.5965/80 

per* 


231.80830 

per* 

dish Kr. 

5.1670/90 

per* 


~ ^requires inTeTAviv 

DYNAMIC 

SALES 

PERSON 

★ Sales Experience 

★ Mother Tongue 
English 

★ English Typing 

. ★ Own car an asset 

★ Good conditions 
■for suitably 
qualified candidate 

Please call 03-294222. 
ext 39 

between 8 and 9 a.m. only. . 


-f l WARD RATES: 

1-B7BQ/BOO limu I.MKOOBO 
•s 2.4102/122 28900*15 2J620M40 
FtJS 2.0667/B87 L042CM40 23070/106 



1SRAFL GENERAL BANK 

ZS \ chad Huitm Si. !’.< * 

I \|. I'd A'i' 


GOLD QUOTATION 

London second' fixing 
16.7.81 

$418.25 


tae Commodity Futures Markets 


COMMODITY CLOSING PRICES 
COMMODITY High Low L “ l . 

ilumlnliini* *55 *52 *W . 

iepper* 831 815 *» 

Md> 432 414 *33 

new 8330 “2! ST 

.tn* 7115 *7» 7M 

3nc * 41JL25 40235 415 

sowi-) *m 

TI.45 78.70 7737 

motion* '* 84S 

WW0 ZULSO ■ 

Pounds BlertlDg/metric ton, 5™nnth baste. , “ 
m Cents/ lb.. July contract. mmm Pounds SUn-llng/metrtc ton, 

met. 

°) Dollars/troy o* 


orange 
on Week* 
■MB 

+M 

+25 

+15 

+f03 


iis -Selected List Courtesy Of 

claL THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 

'el Aviv, Tel 03-291866 


Pounds SterHng/metrtc toft, Angart eon- 


Druyanov St., Tel 


MINISTRY OF CONSTRUCTION 
^ ISRAEL LANDS " . AND HOUSING 

. ADMINISTRATION Nuquv Region 

Southern Region 

BUILD YOUR HOUSE IN THE NEGEV 

in cooperation noth to Mini., nr of Crtomtoon and Honsing and to 
concerned, the Israel Lands Admbwtnrtion announces the operang of rag*™*™ 
the above scheme, under which plots win be ^located as follows: 

IN D1MONA 

53 plots for die construction of single-family houses 
IN NET1VOT 

22 plots for the construction of single-family houses 

Further particulars end a detailed prospectus are 

counaHand the Southern Reg ton offices of the Israel Lands Adminsriabon, Rehov 
BervZvf. Beereheba (above Ulamai Yahatom) during normal working hours and on. 

normal working days- . *’* 

Registrar ion wdl be at the oHicbb of the local councBa. opening « : S n^«L on' JJed, 
nesday. July 14. 1981. arid closing at 12 noon on Sunday. Auguat 18. 1S81. 


Africa-Israel pays dividend and bonus 


BEFORE RENEWING cor or Household in- 
surance. phone Goshen, free quote in EmjSsh. 
■Tel. 03-717611. 


TEL AVIV. — The Africa-Israel 
Investment Company will pay- a 10 
per cent cash dividend and a 60 per 
cent bonus dividend this year, the 
management announces. 

The company notes that in the 
year ending March 31, 1981, its 


SERVICES 


BENNY BAND, South. African cabinet 
maker, painter, genual and furniture r epair* 
Tel. 052-32948 (after 5 jLm.). 

B ERNIE PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL. Sooth 
African standard* Tel 03-248117, exL 1800. 
After hours: TeL 03-452679. 


THE BIG 
LUNCH 


SITUATION VACANT 


EXCELLENT ENGLISH typists or telex 
operators for temporary, immediau work, per 
hour, excellent salary. “Tjgbur.‘ TeL 03- 
28225778. 


TYPISTS top paying temporary job* are' 
wafting for you. Translators' Pool, TeL 03- 
221214-5-6. 100 Ben Yehuda SL.Te] Aviv. TeL 
04663966. S Shmaryahu Levin SL. Haifa. TeL 
02-225154-5. 6 Yanai St, JeRmtem. 



UftlTED ffllZRAHI DfMH 


Foreign Currency Rates 
for 19.7.81 



D V V J 


Country * Currency 


Buying Selling Buying Selling 

Cheques and Banknotes 

transactions 


U.S.A. , - 
Great Britain 
Germany 
France 
Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Finland 

nail. 

Australia 
Senth Africa 

Beigium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japu 


Dollar 

Sterling 

Mark 

Franc 

Gulden 

Franc 

Krona 

Krone 

Krone 

Mark 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Band 

Franc 

Schilling 

Lire 

Yen 



11.9927 

12.1133 

11.8700 

12.2800 

1 

22.4827 

22.7088 

22J2500 

22.9300 


■4.9417 

4.9814 

4.8B00 

5.0400 

1 

2.0831 

2.1040 

2.0500 

2.1200 


4.4318 

4.4764 

4.3900 

4.5200 

1 

5.7477 

5.3055 

5. 6900 

5.8600 

1 

2.3180 

2.3413 

2.2600 

2J600 

1 

1.9741 

1.8939 

1.9300 

2.0100 

1 

1.5791 

- 1.5950 

1.5400 

1.6100 

1 

2.6503 

2.6769 

2.5900 

2.7000 

1 

9.9479 

10.047B 

9.7700 

10.1400 


13.7076 

13.8455 

13.0800 

14.1000 

1 

13.0720 

13.2039 

10.2800 

18.8900 

10 

3.0170 

3.0473 

2.9800 

3.0800 

10 

7.0297 

7.1004 

6.9600 

7.1700 

1000 

9.9137 

10.0134 

9.3700 

10.1100 

1000 

51.7149 

52.2350 

51.1900 

52.7400 

Paz” and " 

Euro Paz” 



Buying and Selling rates 
for 19.7.81 

Buying 

“Dollar Pas'* 1 unit 38.8106 

“Euro Pax” limit 50.1066 

SDH 13.6873 


Selling 

39.2006 

50.6105 

13.3249 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for deposits of up to $25,000 value for 19.7.81 


Patach 


Fatam 


V JiJi. 

Dollar 


17 14 

16% 

Great British! 

Sterling 

12 % 


1314 

Germany 

Mark 

11% 

w&m 

11% 

HoUaad 

Golden 

11 

El 

11% 


France 
Mkerlaad 
’'Dollar Fn* 
’’EuroPM** 


period — no. of month* 


12 3 


17*4 lBtt 


13*6 1214 1214 


UniTED miZRAHI BftflK 


Border unrest affects market 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
TEL AVIV. — The posL-clcction 
share rally came lo an abrupt end 
yesterday as a wave or selling over- 
took the exchange, in the early 
morning hours it was already evi- 
dent that the share market was go- 
ing lo come under heavy selling 
pressures. Investors and speculators 
. alike were reacting to the Lerrorisl 


shelling of Galilee communities and 
to the Israeli bombing of terrorist 
targets inside Lebanon. 

It was a clear case of many in- 
dividuals preferring to at out the 
crisis without the encumbrance of 
share investments. Sell orders were 
coming in from all over the country, 
according to commercial bank 


About two-thirds of this sum will 
go to increase production in plants 
working for exports, while the 
remaining one-third is earmarked to 
set up a dozen new plants. The new 
factories will be mainly in the fields 
of plastics, metal working and glass 
fibres. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


CM Of Yoittmea dotage 
price 181AM 


balance sheet stood at IS 107.59m. 
(compared to IS48.17m. in the 
previous year); its net profits stood 
at IS22.08m., compared with 
1510.72m. the year before. Net 
earnings per share stood at 261.5 
per cent. ' 


D V\l 


Comm- Bunks & BuUwUlu 
IDB prf 11780.0 1 

IDSr 1728.0 24i.o n.e. 

IDB B r 1 726.0 1.4 n.C. 

IDB prf A 3020.0 ' 20.3 +10.0 

IDB op 5 2913.0 8.7 +3.0 

IDB Op 6 2330.0 .8 O.C. 

IDB op 7 2400.0 9.9 +4.0 

IDB op 8 2295.0 7J n.c. 

IDB op 9 1430.0 23.8 n.C. 

IDB op 10 1373.0 SS.9 —13.0 

Union r 1240.01^35.8 —63.0 

Union op r 8230.0 2 

Union op 8 r 2580.0 1. 

Union op 4 r 1260.0 6 

Union Op 6 1913.0 32 

Union sc 993.0 70 

Union sc5 r 730.0 7. 

Discount r 2153.0 69 

Discount A r 2153.0 5 

Discount A sc r 1208.0. 5 

Mizrahi r 703.04.31 L 

Mizrahi b 703.0 4D& 

Mizrahi op 2 r 3353.0 1. 

Mizrahi op 3 2170.0 19 

Mizrahi op 8 1 000.0 115. 

Mizrahi sc 4 r 1639.0 6. 

Mizrahi sc 5 r 1390.0 1. 

Mizrahi sc 8 r - J 130.0 22. 

Mizrahi sc 7 r 955.0 19. 

Maritime 0.Z r 759.0 785, 

Maritime 0.5 r 760.0 141. 

Hapoalim prf b 2000.0 1. 

HapoaUm r 1693.01.005. 


1.7 n.c. 
8.4 —15.0 

32.7 —50.0 
70.1 —50.0 

7.7 —20.0 

69.7 +4.0 


703.04.31 L5 
703.0 408.7 


1000.0 115.3 —35.0 

1639.0 6.2 n.C.' 

1390.0 1.7 B.C. 

1130.0 22.0 —5.0 

955.0 19.5 n.C. 

759.0 785.0 1LC. 

760.0 141.5 n.c. 

2000.0 1.4 +40.0 

1693.O1.O05J +2.0 


2118.0 32.0 

1290.0 50.3 

1884.0 17.9 

1290.0 3.8 

1647.0 74 J 

1760.0 14.4 

1119.0 21.1 

273.0 90.1 

1312.0 1,030 J 

5235.0 3.4 

2445.0 6.9 


HapoaUm 50% dlv 1087.0 102.9 

Hapoalim b 1693.0 200.8 

HapoaUm op 4 r 5910.0 .7 

Hapoalim op 5 r 4872.0 4.7 

HapoaUm op 7 r 2800.0 15.1 

HapoaUm op 9 r _ _ 

Hapoalim op 10 2118.0 32.0 

Hapoalim op 11 1290.0 50.3 

Hapoalim sc 6 r 1884.0 17.9 

Hapoalim sc 8 r 1290.0 3.8 

General A 1647.0 74 J 

General op 6 1760.0 14.4 

General ac 4 r 1119.0 21.1 

General sc 5 r 273.0 90.1 

Leuml 1312.0 1,039.3 

Leumi op 2 r 5255.0 3.4 

Leuml op 4 r 2445.0 6.9 

Leumi op 10 10B0.0 32.0 

Leumi sc 6 r — — 

Leuml sc 7 r — — 

Leumi sc 8 r 1328.0 L4 

■ Leumi sc 9 r 308.0 121.3 

OHH r 1730.0 63.1 

OHH b 2042.0 B.o. 

Danot 1.0 529.0 138.7 

Da not B.O 310.0 444.8 

Danot Op 1 230.0 856.3 

Danot op 2 113.5 252.8 

FIBI sc 1 r c2 290.0 a.O. ■ 

FIBI r 988.0 S.o. 

Mortgage Banks 
Gen Mtge r 870.0 81.5 

Gen Mtge b 870.0 50.5 

Gen Mtge op 114 4800.0 3.0 

Gen Mtge op 117 1180.0 .4 


32.0 +9.0 

50.5 +15.0 


14.4 +20.0 

21.1 -15.0 

90.1 —10.0 

59J +2.0 


3.4 +10.0 
6.9 +15.0 
2.0 +5.0 


308.0 121.3 +1.0 

1730.0 63.1 —15.0 

2042.0 B.O. —108.0 

529.0 138.7 —28.0 

310.0 444.8 —25.0 

230.0 856.3 —16.0 

113.5 252.8 —5.0 

r2 290.0 a.O. —120.0 

988.0 S.o. —52.0 

870.0 81.5 n.c. 

870.0 56.5 n-C. 

4800.0 3.0 +155.0 


GeQ^Mtge “129* ■*■* J 260.6 '-200.0. • +20.0 
Gen Mtge db 116 630.0 8.1 +15.0 

Carmel r 555.0 344.3 -20.0 

Carmel b 568.0 2.0 —10.0 

Carmel op A 630.0 32.1 -10.0 

Carmel op B 420.0 171.5 —15.0 

Carmel db 10 350.0 14.0 n-C. 

Binyanr 293.0 110.3 -33.0 

Dev A Mtge r 486.0 77.6 n.c. 

Dev ft Mtge b 486.0 26.4 n.c. 

Dev ft Mtge op 88 1460.0 1.0 —20.0 

Dev & Mtge op 95 560.0 3.6 —15.0 

Dev ft Mtge op 94 383.0 — — 

Mlshkan r 1080.0 29.1 n.c. 

Mlshkan b 1075.0 — — 

Mlshka n op 2 2565.0 J — 25.0 

Mlshkan Op 3 1340.0 7.7 —40.0 

Tef ahot prf r d 922.0 9J n.c. 
Tefahot prf b d965.0 .9 n-C. 

Tefahot r d930.0 7.1 n.c. 

Tefahot b d950.0 9.8 n.c. 

Merav r 775.0 433.7 —25.0 

Merav op 2250.0 21.4 +10.0 

Merav op 2 1130.0 B5.0 n.c. 

Financing tastttntlons 
Shilton r 116.5 338.6 —13.1 

' Shilton b 260.0 5.2 +5.1 

Shilton op A r 192.0 28.8 n.c 

Shilton op B 286.0 16.8 n.C 

ShUt on op 5 101.0 56.7 —10.1 

SbUton op 6 91.0 35.1 — U.< 

Shilton fle 1 157.0 2.6 —15.1 

SbUton sc 2 175.0 — —4.1 

Otz. Lataaslya r 715.0 42.6 +5.( 

Otz. Lataaalya d 715.0 24 J +5.( 

Otz- Lataaalya op 1 1070.0 32.7 Q.C 

Am pal r — — - 

Agriculture prf A dl 370.0 2.1 — 10.1 

bid Dev prf r 675.0 2.7 —20.1 

ClaJ lease 0.1 r 300.0 129.3 —6.1 

Clal Lease 0.5 r 278.0 68.8 — 7-( 

ClaJ Lease op 400.0 40.5 —10.1 

Insurance 

Ary eh r 720.0 126.7 —67.1 

Ary eh op r 4500.0 .9 n-C 

Aryeh SC 440.0 2.4 —20.1 

Ararat 0.1 r 2150:0 3.6 — 150.1 

Ararat 0.5 r 675.0 66.9 — 50.1 

Reinsurance 0.1 r 830.0 3.6 n.c 

Reinsurance 0.5 r 333.0 64.3 n.c 

Hansneh r 619.0 12S.0 —26.1 

Haaaneh nd 60 601.0 ' 27.7 —24.1 


Prop ft Bldg Op A 3350.0 

Prop ft Bldg op B 1800.0 

Prop ft Bldg db 5 
Bayatde 0.1 r 825.0 

Bayalde 0.3 r 750.0 

Bay Bide op 8JO.0 

Ispro r 337.0 

[gfgg p 3890.0 

Mehadrin r 1610.0 

ICP r 1690.0 

Neot Aviv 4 — 

Pri Or r M00.O 

Caesarea r 900.0 

Caesarea Od 458.0 

Caesarea op 1 243.0 

Rassco prf r 1500.0 

Rlsssco r 1500.0 

hid ns trials 

Or dan 0.1 r 340.0 

Or dan 0JJ r 353.0 

Or dan op a r 287.0 

Elblt 0.3 r 1025.0 

AlUance r — 

BIco 0.1 r 1650.0 

SI CO 0.25 r 555.0 

ElCO 0.25 b 585.0 

Elco op A . 695.0 

Elco db 1 340.0 

Electra 0,1 r 993.0 

Electra 0.5 r 447.0 

Electra db 2 380.0 

Elron 3 2435.0 

Elron op A 3100.0 

A r gam an prf r 455.0 

Ar gam an prf b 488.0 

Argaman r 445.0 

Argaman b 450.0 

AlaBr 318.0 

Ata C r 151.0 

Ata op 3 r 293.0 

Ata db 2 r 293.0 

Dubek prf r 213.0 

Dubek prf b 2899.0 

Fertilizers r 0.1 2950.0 

Fertilizers 0.5 295.0 

Cables r 213.0 

Cables b 520.0 

HaifaChem r 495.0 

Haifa Chem db 1 638.0 

Teva r 885.0 

Teva b 1125.0 

Teva op 1128.0 

Teva op 2 4999.0 

Teva db 1 680.0 

Teva db 3 778.0 

Zion Cables 1.0 104.0 

Zion Cables 5.0 625.0 

Zion Cables op 1 388.0 

Lodzia 0.1 r 351.0 

Lochia 0.4 r X692.0 

Molett B r x334.0 

Galil Lad 1.0 dl 930.0 

Cali! Ind. 3.0 297.0 

Galil Ind. op. 392.0 

Man 1.0 115.0 

Man 5.0 ' 280.0 

Phoenicia prf r 188.0 

Dead Sea r — 

AIPM r 1680.0 

AlPM 'db l r 'di 515.0 

AlPM op A r 1820.0 

Maquette 0.1 355.0 

Maquette 0.5 225.0 

Maquette op A 150.0 

Asia r 393.0 

Assis db 1 C760.0 

Petrochem db 1 r 164.0 

Nechushtan b 2200.0 

Elite r 1600.0 


CMb| Volumes Cfcsago 
^ price I5I.M6 

3350.0 L9 —120.0 

1800.0 3 JO —90.0 

1495.0 2.4 —100.0 

325.0 12.8 —65.0 

750.0 8^ -50.0 

810.0 13.6 —70.0 

337.0 73.3 —38.0 

3890.0 2.3 —20.0 

1610.0 2.8 n.c. 


900.0 224.8 

458.0 s.o. 

243.0 70.8 


32 n.c. 

24.8 rLC. 
s.o. —24-0 

70.8 —48.0 

21.0 n.C. 

28.0 n.c. 


23.7 —13.0 


1650.0 .4 n.c. 

555.0 15.1 n.c. 

585.0 14.0 +25.0 

695.0 2.3 +10.0 

340.0 13.0 +5.0 

995.0 7.6 +10.0 

447.0 43.1 —33.0 

380.0 3 3 —30.0 

2435.0 17.4 n.C. 

3100.0 L0 —60.0 

455.0 2.4 —10.0 

488.0 6.6 —12.0 

445.0 18.9 +3.0 

450.0 21.3 n.C. 

318.0 s.O. —17.0 

151.0 499.1 —17.0 

293.0 49.1 —37.0 

293.0 49.1 —37.0 

213.0 S.O —19.0 

2899.0 30.0 —51.0 

2950.0 18.3 — aO.O 

295.0 44.4 —32.0 

213.0 34.2 —3.0 

520.0 52.1 n.C. 

495.0 51.1 —35.0 

638.0 70.1 —21.0 

885.0 2.4 n.C. 

1125.0 38.3 —25.0 

1128.0 5.9 —60.0 

4999.0 1.7 +50.0 

680.0 15.1 n.C. 

778.0 16.4 n.C. 

104.0 207.9 n.c. 

625.0 28.6 n.c. 

388.0 143.4 —10.0 

351.0 67.7 —10.0 

k 692.0 12.1 n.c. 

K354.0 62.3 n.c. 


12.1 n.c. 
62.3 n.c. 

10.0 +75.0 
S.O. —16.0 
10.0 +2.0 
97.6 — 10.0 

52.0 —21.0 
19.8 —12.0 


1680.0 124.4 —25.0 
'dl 515.0 • fr.8-^-150.0 

1820.0 1.4 -^200.0 

355.0 105.5 —40.0 

225.0 59.8 —9.0 

150.0 130.6 —7.0 

593.0 19.2 —66.0 

?760.0 1.1 +20.0 

164.0 543.0 — 18.0 

2200.0 a.6 n.c. 

1600.0 49.8 —35.0 


All things considered, when share 
trading began, the sell orders were 
absorbed, though in many cases 
only after losses of about 10 per 
cent. Only 1 1 issues were es- 
tablished as "sellers only" and were 
dropped by S per cent, without any 
trading. A full 66 issues, however, 
were felled for losses of S-I0 per 
cent or even more in some in- 
slances. 

Trading turnover was moderately 
actively and reached the 1S202 mil- 
lion level. 

The index-linked bond market 
turned out lo be a refuge for some 
of the funds which were exiting 
from the share market. Most sectors 
of bond trading came through with 
gains of as much as three per cent, 
in some of the groups. However, 
trading volume was only moderately 
active, as it stood at IS40m. 

Not even the commercial bank 
shares were immune from the sell- 
ing. Danot 1.0 was down by S per 
cent, while the ISS.O shares were 
down by 7.S per cent. Union Bank 
lost 5 per cent, while FIBI was los- 
ing a similar amount in the wake of 
a "sellers only" situation. 

The Big Three banks advanced 
frantically, while Mizrahi, in spile of 
heavy oilers, traded unchanged. 

Prices were sharply lower in the 
real estate and land. development 
group. Arledan 0.S and Ispro were 
both down by (0 per cent, as the 
Caesarea opLions tumbled 16. 5 per 
cent. 

The selling continued in the in- 
dustrial group. Losses of 10 per cenL 
or more were established by Ata C, 
Fertilizers 0.1, Maquette 0.1, Assis 
and Shemen. 

Hatehof debuted yesterday and 
gave investors something to cheer 
about. The 1 shekel shares were 
nearly double the issue price, at 4 10, 
white the 5 shekel stock was 60 per 
cent above the issue price. 
However, investor joy could at best 
be only limited, because the public 
was allocated only some 3 per cent 
of its orders. 

Investment company shares also 
reflected the poor market. Per cent 
losers included Amissar, Unico (b), 
Afik I and S, and Oz Investments. 

Among oils Naphtha was clipped 
for a 7.6 per cent loss. 

New York 
Stock Exchange 

D J - A 'F- 958.90 +3.43 

Transport 

Utilities 

Volume- ’ •'■ *■' " : ■•" , 42 , .780.<W0 ■ 

D. J. tilST 

Alcoa 27 + W 

Allied Chem. 56 +*4 

Amcr Brand 30»* +^i 

AmerCan 38% — K 

Amer T & T 55% — % 

Beth Steel 23% +% 

Chrysler 7 +% 

Du Pont 46 — 1% 


1.0 

—20.0 

Elite 2 

1600.0 

5.2 n.C. 

F.asi Kodak 

72% 

3.6 

—15.0 

Elite op 8 r 

2250.0 

.4 —150.0 

Fsmurk 

52% 

— 

f 

Elite sc 2 r 

1170.0 

— — 

F.\*on 

34% 

29.1 

n.c. 

Arad r 

1280.0 

4.7 —163.0 

Gen F.lcci. 

61% 

— 

— 

Polgat 0.1 r 

dl 530.0 

21.4 —70.0 

Gen Food 

81% 

A 

—23.0 

Polgat 0.4 r 

dl 200.0 

91.9 —47.0 

Gen Molars 

49% 

7.7 

—40.0 

Polygon r 

336.0 

39.2 —13.0 

Guod>cjr 

18% 

92 

n.c. 

Polygon op 1 

260.0 

36.3 —20.0 

Inll But 

56% 

.9 

n.c. 

Rim 0.1 r 

1450.0 

13.4 n.c. 

1 nil Han 

13% 

7.1 

n.c. 

Rim 0.4 r 

320.0 

28.8 —53.0 

lull Paper 

48% 

9.8 

n.c. 

Schoellerina 

0515.0 

190.0 -20.0 

1 nil Nickel 

20% 

♦33.7 

—25.0 

SchoeUerina op 1 

464.0 

149.6 —20.0 

John Mane. 

19% 

21.4 

+10.0 

Shemen prf r 

2700.0 

6.2 —300.0 

Owens 

28% 

95.0 

n.c. 

Thai B r 

344.0 

78.1 —35.0 

Procter Gum. 

74% 



Thai B b 

410.0 

15.4 —40.0 

Scars 

16% 

338.6 

—13.0 

Frularom r 

183.0 

51.8 n.C. 

Sid Oil Ca. 

40% 

5.2 

+5.0 

Taro Pharm. 

1060.0 

39.7 n.c. 

Texacu 

35% 

28.8 

n.c. 

Investment ft Holding Companies 

Union Curb. 

59% 

16.8 

n.c. 

Unico 

566.0 

S.O. —30.0 

United Tech. 

49% 

96.7 

—10.0 

Unico 

534.0 

12.4 —39.0 

US Si eel 

29% 

35.1 

— ll.o 

Elgar r 

1400.0 

1.5 — 58.0 

Westinphnuse 

30 

2.6 

—15.0 

Elgar b 

1400.0 

4.6 ILC. 

UiX'iuunh 

35 

— 

—4.0 

Ellern r 

808.0 

B.O. —42.0 

COLD ft SILVER 


42.6 

+5.0 

Efllem b 

853.0 

SJO. — 43.0 

Grid Fix 

415 

24.9 

+5.0 

Amissar prf r 

625.0 

8.6 —69.0 

Asa 1 .id. 

48% 

32.7 

Q.C. 

Amissar d 

660.0 

1.0 —35.0 

Homes! uke M 

51% 

— 

— 

Amissar op r 

822.0 

22.2 +22.0 

ISRAEL SHARES IN NY 



675.0 2.7 

300.0 129.3 


2.1 —10.0 
2.7 —20.0 
129.3 —6.0 

88.8 —7.0 

40.5 —10.0 


720.0 126.7 


Aflk 1 
Alik 5 

Central Trade B r 
biv Paz r 
lev Paz b 
Wolfson 0.1 r 
Wolfson 1.0 r 


283.0 293.3 —32.0 

184.0 228.4 —20.0 

635 .0 28 .4 —50.0 

810.0 56.0 —25.0 

846.0 55.0 n-c. 

1520.0 1.1 +400.0 

1220.0 2.2 . —30.0 

1210.0 2.8' —40.0 


4500.0 

.9 

ILC. 

Wolfson 1.0 b 

3210.0 

2.8 

440.0 

2.4 

—20.0 

Amp A r 

d2 100.0 

2.4 

2150:0 

3.8 

-150.0 

Disc Inv r 

732.0 

616.9 

675.0 

66.9 

—50.0 

Disc Inv b 

735.0 

47.8 

830.0 

3.6 

ILC. 

Disc Inv op B r 

1055.0 

12.6 

333.0 

84.3 

ILC. 

Disc Inv op Gr 

885.0 

15.4 

619.0 

128.0 

—28.0 

Disc Inv op D 

575.0 

34 J 

601.0 

' 27.7 

—24.0 

Disc Inv db 135 r 

510.0 

16.4 


Haaaneh b 

620.0 

16.3 

—25.0 

Hapoalim Inv r dxl 212.0 

31.3 

+ 3.0 

Haaaneh op 

682.0 

2J 

—20.0 

Hapoalim Inv b dxl 202.0 

.9 

ILC. 

Haaaneh op 2 

398.0 

69.0 

—22.0 

Hapoalim Inv op 1 

2800.0 

1.1 

n.c. 

Phoenix 0.1 r 

540.0 

39.7 

C.C. 

Leuml Inv r 

630.0 

298.0 

—14.0 

Phoenix 0A r 

494.0 

10.9 

—18.0 

Jordan Sxplo A r 

1385.0 

6.2 

—68.0 

Yardenla 0.1 r 

483.0 

20.0 

—54.0 

Jordan Explo op r 

5410.0 

.2 

n.c. 

Yardenia 0.5 r 

368.0 

11.9 

—35.0 

Jordan Explo op X 

1590.0 

.9 

— 108.0 

Sahar r 

1210.0 

95.1 

n-c. 

Mizrahi Inv r 

2630.0 

4.1 

+20.0 

Sahar b 

1210.0 

43.7 

ILC. t 

Mizrahi Inv b 

2630.0 

44 

+20.0 

Sahar obi 

290.0 

146.5 

n.c. ' 

Clal Trade r 

412.0 

197.8 

—35.0 

Securitas r 

1000.0 

10.7 

ILC- 

Clal Trade ac op 

1380.0 

8.9 

ILC. 

Securitas op 2 

800.0 

38.0 

—13.0 

Clal Trade sc l 

392.0 

6.1 

n.c. 

Zur r 

505.0 

128.0 

ILC. 

Export Inv r 

2500.0 

.2 

—110.0 

Zur b 

520.0 

19.0 

+15.0 

Export Inv b 

2500-0 

2. 

+30.0 

Comm. Sendees ft Utilities 


Koor prf r 

17000.0 

.6 

n.c. 


Delek r 700.0 137.: 

Deleft b 706.0 is.! 

Delek db 2 1390.0 .1 

Hazel 235.0 245.: 

Hare) op 1 178.0 282.! 

Cold Stoj;e 0.1 r • — 

Cold Store l.O r xl 800.0 Li 

Cold Store db 2 t 3670.0 

tor Electric r 987.0 5J 

Lighterage 0.1 r 9410.0 

Lighterage o.S r 3300.0 .i 
Lighterage op 2 43H.0 

Lighterage db 1 2100-0 

Magor • 475.0 81.1 

Rapac 0.2 r 800.0 4J 

Rapac 0.5 r 515.0 8J 

Supersol A 935.0 78. 

Superaol B 870.0 40 j 

Supersol Op 1 1080.0 35. 

Land Development Building, G 
Azorim r 634.0 m.fl 

A to rim op A 2138.0 1.7 

Azorim op B r 1170.0 8.1 

Azorlxn db 1 602.0 13.5 

Africa tor 0.1 r — — 

Africa tor 14) r — — 

Africa op 1 — — 

Arledan QA 240.0 236.2 -20.0 

Arledan 0.5 137.0 330.2 —15.0 

Arledan op. A H6.Q 80.2 —9.0 

Darad 890.0 74.9 -flfl.O 

ILDC r 1470.0 45.8 —80.0 

ILDCb 1470.0 5.1 —20.0 

ILDC op A r 6610.0 L3 —650.0 
ILDC op B r 2850.0 1.4 n.c. 

ILDC op 5 1230.0 11.0 —50.0 

ILDC db 3 r 1H4H.0 J R-c. 

ILDC db«4 r cZDfiO.0 .8 rue. 
HLB Really OJ r 2X5.0 s.o. --13.0 
HLB Realty 0.5 r 167.0 s.o. - -9.0 
HLB Realty op 115.0 64.2 - -10.0 

Sole! Bench prf A 17700.0 1.1 - -300.0 

Bald Boncfa prf A 17700.0 1.0 • -300.0 

Model Belon 515.0 Z12.2 20.0 

Model Brian op l 3X0.0 3*.fl -30.0 

Prop ft Bldg r 1030.0 3X2.1 40.0 


700-0 

137.3 —27.0 

Clal RE r 

344.0 

700.0 

13.3 —30.0 

Clal RE op A r 

1392.0 

1390.0 

.6 -20.0 

OaJ RE db 1 r 

1025.0 

235.0 

245.1 —26.0 

Clal Israel 

780.0 

178.0 

282.5 —24.0 

Clal Ind’e 

660.0 

. — 

— — 

Clal Ind's op A r 

1110.0 

xl 800.0 

L3 —200.0 

Clal Ind’s db 3 r 

1260.0 

3670.0 

— — 

Landeco 0.1 

380.0 

987.0 

5.2 n.c. 

Landecc 0.5 

196.0 

9410.0 

— — 

Oz Inv B r 

2505.0 

3300.0 

.8 —130.0 

Oz Inv db r 

2900.0 

4311.0 

.2 —399.0 

Patna Inv r 

480.0 

2100.0 

— — 

Plryon Inv B r 

342.0 

475.0 

81.0 —8.0 

Piryon op 8 

211-0 

800.0 

4,6 -00.0 

Fuel ft Explo. 


315.0 

8JJ —38.0 

Oil Explo Paz r 

453.0 

935.0 

78,0 «lc. 

Oil Explo op r 

306.0 

870.0 

40.5 n.c. 

. Fedoil r 

800.0 

1080.0 

35.0 —20.0 

Naphtha r 

2000.0 

; Building, Gtriu 

La pi dot r 

— 

634.0 

111.8 —33.0 

LapWot b 



282.1 -3.0 

J.8 —168.0 

28.0 —20.0 

282.0 -45.0 
11.6 — 100.0 

3.5 -60.0 
255.6 —17.0 

219.0 -5.0 
7.4 —278.0 
1.1 —200.0 

11.7 —10.0 
192.9 —30.0 

91.5 —27.0 

88.5 —21-0 

80.6 n.C. 
23.0 n.C. 

L4 -185.0 


New listings 

Dared op l 559.0 is.5 —29 0 

Yomar 1.0 490.0 226.6 + 20.0 

To mar 5.0 493.0 61-1 +11-0 

Htuchd I 410.01.033.7 +200.0 

ESEhor* Wl.1 +1M.0 

These itock price* am unofficial. 

Abbreviations: 


Amer 1% Pjpcr 1 ^ H 

Alliance 14 

Intcrphami ij* 

Fly Lavud 

Kheini 1 ®7‘ 

Flrun Pfd. 

IDB Ord. “j* 

IDB Pfd 

Laser ind ^ 

“■cilex 18 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK! 


Bond prices 

IOV/ 0 Unked 

3600 

3602 

3G04 . 

3606 

1% Gov't develop. 

Group l. Yield: 

3001 

3007 

Group 7. Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence loan 69. 

34 (Lamed D&let) 

210 t Relsh Yodl I 

4% Gov't 190% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Group 24. Yield: 

3110 

3115 

4% Gov't (80% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

3210 

3206 

6% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 52. Yield: 

3501 

3504 

7% Gov't (89% C-o-L 1 
Group 62. Yield: 


Group 86. Yield: 


S.O. 

sellers oniT 

n.c. 

no change 

b.o. 

buy on only 

r 

registered 


without dJvidend b 

bearer 


without coupon 

prof. 

preferred 


without bonus 

op-. 

option 


without rights 

conv. 

convertible 


Most active stocks 


515.0 Z12.2 
3X0.0 38.6 


Mizrahi r 

Union 

HapoaUm r 

Shnrcaimdod: 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


703 4311.5 n.c. 
1240 >335 -45 

1893 1085.5 +2 
ISi08jm. 
lS3An>. 
ISiO.Oin. 


General Skr Index, dm 0.9%, to 155.8. 


Group 88. Yield; 


Croup 70. Yield: 

3554 

3357 

Gov’t dble-optn linked 
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Hollis 20 

Bonds 10% linked tO | 
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9.5 r ; Gov't 0028 
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W Dead Sen Works 
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Escalation and its limits 


“LORD, IT CANT go on like this,” an old man, resident of Kiryat 
■ Shmona, was heard to mutter while emerging from a stuffy un- 
derground shelter following another Katyusha raid on the northern 
frontier town last Saturday. The sentiment is being echoed all over 
the country. The only question is what is to be done so as to free the 
people of Galilee from the terrorist scourge originating across the 
border in Lebanon. 

The cabinet, whose leading party undertook to secure that 
freedom in no time flat during the recent election campaign, will 
meet on this issue today. Yesterday the premier was busy winding up 
his talks on the formation of a new coalition 'government under his 
leadership: he was also occupied in personal discussions of the new 
crisis in Lebanon with U.S. envoy Philip Habib (whose original brief 
on the Syrian missiles in the Bekaa is all but forgotten). Mr. Begin 
has also been consulting with a few hand-picked ministers, including 
the heir apparent to the defence post, Ariel Sharon. The cabinet's as- 
sent to the latest turn in the premier’s strategy may be taken for gran- 
ted. 

Concurrence outside the cabinet — in the new Knesset, meeting 
for the first time today, and among the public at large — may be 
rather more difficult to obtain. This, on the face of it, is astonishing, 
for never before has there been anything less than a national con- 
sensus on the legitimacy of all means thought to be necessary to 
protect Israeli citizens from the murderous terrorists. 

Ye: it is not surprising, for never before have the means employed 
by any Israeli government to fight terrorism raised so many issues of 
ethics and expediency. 

The terrorist practice of using Palestinian and even Lebanese 
civilians as a shield has long meant that any attack on PLO bases and 
headquarters might result in unintended non-combatant casualties. 
But it was in the air force’s raid on terrorist targets inside Beirut, last 
Friday, that all professed concern for the lives of civilians was for the 
first time thrown to the wind. The cabinet secretary testified to being 
"nauseated" by "moralistic" criticism of the raid. The criticism may, 
indeed, easily be overdone, but in the past it was just such regard for 
the “purity of weapons" that contrasted Israel with the savages. 

fn a separate comment the Prime Minister's Office explained the 
raid as a mandatory response to the terrorist shelling of Israeli towns 
on Wednesday, in which three lives were lost. But plainly that same 
murderous barrage had been directly in reprisal for the air force's 
prolonged saturation assault on the terrorists earlier this week, which 
in turn had been in retaliation for the PLO’s shelling of Kiryat 
Shmona the week earlier — and the chain of reactions could be 
traced much farther back. In this mutual escalation Israel has had its 
due share. 

So far. and despite the destruction of the Litani and Zaharani 
bridges, this escalation has done little to relieve the Galilee towns of 
the threat of the Katyushas. Short of a prompt de-escalation, the in- 
herent logic of the present military strategy must lead to either an ac- 
ceptance of the famous suggestion to "bomb ’em to the Stone Age,’’ 
made by a certain U.S. general in a somewhat different context, or to 
the physical occupation- of the entire basq area of terrorism; 

The first option, however, is unthinkable, and the second would 
seem to be unrealistic. Alarmed by the mere prospect that the 
worsening altercation may lead to a new all-oat Arab-Israeli war, 
Washington has now stepped in with a fresh exercise in preventive 
diplomacy, through Mr. Habib. If successful, this is likely (as Moshe 
Dayan has warned) to clamp, down on the very freedom of warfare 
against the terrorists that is Mr. Begin's most insistent demand. 

Mr. Begin hopes to persuade President Reagan that Israel's ac- 
tions serve not only its own vital needs but America’s strategic in- 
terests as well. But so far Mr. Reagan appears to be unconvinced. 
How unconvinced, he showed by ordering a fresh delay in the 
delivery of the F-16s that was to have been announced last Friday — 
and by letting word out that he was “furious” over Israel’s bombing 
in Beirut. 

What, then, is to be done? It is possible (as Yitzhak Rabin has poin- 
ted out) that the terrorists are not merely responding to Israel but, 
like Israel, under'its "new" strategic doctrine, initiating action. In 
that case a major thrust against them may be unavoidable. But the 
premise has not been proved. And in that case, a return to the old 
strategy of carefully selective war on the terrorists would seem in or- 
der. 

The outgoing, and no less so the incoming, administration may find 
it hard to backtrack on what has been touted as a sure-fire military 
solution to the terrorist problem, free of any political considerations. 
But the outgoing, and certainly the incoming, administration would 
do well, before making its decision, to ponder the queries raised in- 
ternally over current policy. Dismissing such queries as though they 
were nothing but an oppositionist "sub in the back” is no answer. 


CABINET POSITIONS 


(CoMtaKd from page ooe) 

yardstick of three MKs per port- 
folio for their party. 

■ "Even so, the Likud' would get 
one less than we should officially 
get. According to this ratio the 
Likud has 16 ministers coming to it, 
but it wiH have only 15," Begin said. 
He added that Uzan could be ap- 
pointed Abuhatzeira’s deputy, if be 
agrees. 

In his talks with the NRP leaders. 
Begin stressed that he is offering the 
party three portfolios for two 
ministers — Yosef Burg and 
Zevulun Hammer. These are 
Interior and Police for Burg, Educa- 
tion for Hammer, and Religious Af- 
fairs for whomever of the two the 
party decides. 

Begin stressed that Burg’s 
Interior Ministry would also include 
Police, but Likud sources cite 
rumours that he plans to establish a 
separate portfolio for "internal 
defence" which would include 
police, counter-terrorist forces and 
?ven undercover counter- 
intelligence operations within the 
’''untrv. This portfolio, it is said, is 

4 marked for outgoing Deputy 

Fence Minister Mordechai 
£ipori. Bui in the meanwhile Zipori 
will have to make do with Com- 
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Meet our PANEL OF EXPERTS over coffee 
ask ad the questions and learn all about it 


"ANGLO - SAXON" 


Israel's largest Real Estate Organization — 25 Branches 
Sales, Rentals of Villas, Apartments, Commercial Properties 

Diarise these dates for 8.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, July 21 Dan Hotel, Tel Aviv £1 

Thursday, July 23 Diplomat Hotel, Tel Aviv 11 

"HAVE A FOOTHOLD IN ISRAEL" 
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Offices: 202 Klkar Atarim. Tel Aviv 


Tel. 286181 


AS YOU WERE 


For ail President Reagan’s pre-election rhetoric, it’s business as 
usual with the PLO, writes Post Washington Correspondent 
WOLF BLITZER. 
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FOLLOWING weeks of internal 
debate, ihe Reagan administration's 
officially-staled position on the 
PLO wound up exactly where it was 
under the Carter administration. 

By careful pressures exerted from 
career Middle Eastern experts at 
the Slate Department, President 
Ronald Reagan’s once forceful re- 
jection of the PLO as “lerrorisl” has 
now been watered down to coincide 
with the curlier U.S. stance. 

The Reagan Administration's 
position on the PLO takes on added 
significance in the wake of Israel's 
escalated battle with the PLO in 
Lebanon over the past few days. 

In understanding the angry U.S. 
response to the devastating Israeli 
bombing raids, Israeli officials in 
Washington have come to recognize 
that Reagan and his aides are no 
longer all that quick to dismiss the 
PLO as mere "terrorists” or "Soviet 
proxies.” Washington, they under- 
stand, has to worry about its interests 
in the rest of the Arab world, where 
the PLO has standing and influence’. 

Thus, the Reagan Administra- 
tion's PLO policy appears to have 
been brought into line with the 
earlier U.S. stance. 

This traditional U.S. position, for- 
mally codified in an agreement with 
Israel on September I, 1975. as pan 
of the Sinai 11 accord, leaves the 
door open for eventual U.S. 
recognition of and negotiation with 
the PLO. if the PLO first accepts 
UN Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338 as well as Israel's right 
to exist. So far. the PLO has refused 
to meet those minimal conditions. 

The Reagan administration's 
public reaction to a July 5 report in 
The Lot Angeles Times confirmed to 
Israeli officials and other Middle 
Eastern observers here in 
Washington the continuation of ihe 
“business-as-usual” attitude 
towards the PLO. 

The newspaper reported that 
despite the official policy of 
prohibiting negotiations with the 
PLO, four successive U.S. ad- 
ministrations have talked secretly to 
various officials of the organization. 
The Los Angeles Times said the 
Reagan administration has "quietly 
continued low-level contacts with 
the PLO through the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Beirut." 

Reacting to that report, the Slate 
Department said that "the United 
States will not recognize or 
negotiate with the PLO as long as 


the PLO does not recognize Israel's 
right to exist and does not accept 
UN Securitv Council Resolutions 
242 and 538'." 
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terl administration has violated thal- 


THERE WAS NO reference to the 
PLO's record of terrorism or align- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Such 
references were routinely made by 
Reagan during last year's presiden- 
tial campaign and even after the 
election. 

In March 1980 he told We*' York 
Times columnist William Safire: "I 
don't see any reason to negotiate 
with a terrorist group." Reagan ad- 
ded that if the PLO were to em- 
brace Resolution 242. "I’d still want 
to know whether they represent the 
Palestinian people they claim 10 
represent." 

Commented Safire: "His mindset 
is wholly different from that of Mr. 
Carter's coterie of Arabists.” 

A few months later, on Septem- 
ber 3. 1980. Reagan addressed a 
B'nai B’rith convention in 
Washington and had (his to say 
about the PLO: "President Carter 
refuses to brand the PLO as a 
terrorist organization. I have no 
hesitation in doing so." And he 
went on to elaborate: 


agreement. . 

"We are concerned not only with 
whether the PLO renounces its 
charter calling for the destruction of 
Israel, we are equally concerned - 
with whether it is truly represen-, 
t alive of the Palestinian people: If 
we can be satisfied on both counts, 
then we will not be dealing with the 
PLO as we know it. but wiih Palesti- 
nians dedicated to. peace and not to. 
the establishment of a Soviet 
satellite in the heart of ihe Middle 
East.” 




“We live in a world in which any 
band of thugs clever enough* to get 
the word 'liberation' into its name 
can thereupon murder school 
children and have its deed con- 
sidered glamorous and glorious. 
Terrorists are not guerrillas, or 
commandos, or freedom-fighters of 
anything else. They are terrorists 
and they should be identified as 
such. If others wish to deal with 
them, establish diplomatic relations 
with them, let it be on their heads. 
And let them be willing to pay the 
price of appeasement. 


“The PLO is said to represent the 
Palestinian refugees. It represents 
no one but the leaders who 
established it as a means of 
organizing aggression against Israel. 
The PLO is kept under tight control 
in every stale in the area except 
Lebanon, which it has effectively 
destroyed. As for those it purports 
to represent, when any Palestinian 
breathes a word about peace to 
Israel, he is an immediate target for 
assassination. The. ..PLO. has .mur- 
dered more Palestinians than it- has' 
Israelis. 

"This nation made an agreement 
with Israel in 1975 concerning its 
relations with the PLO. This ICar- 


ON OCTOBER 19, 1980, then vice- 
presidential candidate George Bush 
spoke before the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America and declared: "As a 
former U.S. ambassador to (he Un- 
ited Nations with a special un- 
derstanding of the role this country 
plays in that organization. I have 
been appalled in recent limes over 
Ihe equivocal, indeed two-faced, 
policy of the Carter administration 
and its UN representatives in 
dealing with the status of the PLO." 

Bush continued: “The PLO — 
and lei there be rio doubt about this 
— is nothing more or less than an 
international Ku Kiux Klan. 
pledged to hatred, violence and the 
destruction of the values and free 
institutions we hold dear, ft should 
be branded as such by this ad- 
ministration — regardless of the 
views held by President Carter’s for- 
mer UN ambassador and current 
campaign surrogate. Andrew 
Young." 

Even after Reagan assumed of- 
fice, he continued his Lough talk 
against the PLO. He told five repor- 
ters on February 2 that the PLO still 
declared that Israel did not have “a 
right to exist.*’ He referred to “the 
terrorism that is being practised by 
the PLO," adding: "I never thought 
that the PLO had ever been elected 
by the Palestinians. Maybe it is 
recognized by them as their 
leadership, but I've never seen that 
that's been definitely established.” 
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AS IS THE CASE during the early 
months of every new administration 
in Washington, there is con- 
siderable jockeying for influence 
between the new political ap(M>in- 
tees and the - career bureaucrats. 
This is especially the case at the 
State Department, Where the so- 
called area specialists are supposed 
to have the historical memory to 


"guide" -a new administration’s 
policy, 

According to well-placed U.S. of- 
ficials, these Middle East experts at 
the State Depanmem have made it 
their business during this recent 
period to make certain that the 
one e-tough stance against, the PLO 
by Reagan, Bush and others would 
be weakened. 

Whenever a politically-appointed 
official has reverted to the cam- 
paign rhetoric against the PLO — as 
was the case during National 
Security Adviser Richard Allen’s 
remarks on ABC's. 20/20 news 
programme in April or under- 
secretary of Defence Fred Ikle’s 
speech before the Americau-Israel 
Public Affairs Committee in May — 
careerists have shuddered. Concern- 
ed about negative Arab reaction, 
especially from Saudi Arabia, they 
have doubled their effqrts to make 
certain that such “slips” do not hap- 
pen again. 

In the wake of the story* in The 
Los Angeles Times, it. now appears 
that the traditional voices in the 
Slate. Department have won the 
day. The new administration, for- 
mally. has been brought into line on 
this sensitive issue — still holding 
out hope for eventual PLO modern 
lion and inclusion in the peace 
process. ! “• ■ v • ■ • 


matron" offices in New York xs" 
Washington. Those ""offices ar-t f - : 
separate from the PLO’s “observed 
mission to the United Nation* TV*,, ’ 
Legally, a case could -be made** 
close the information offices. 
pens here said, but irwouW firs re 
quire the political go-ahead. 

During (hat famous mterriStC 
with Safire some 16 
Reagan was advised thu j^sS 
Department had a way of ciiptqntu 1 1 
presidents after elections.. "1 M glfl 1 j 
great deal of confidence iWthegjj|' i «** 
sent Slate Department;? Reap 
said. "1 thin k the State Departures - : 
should represent the ppBcies oFtit < 

nresrrfent -i. thev're nnl in tunnuk' 


THUS, six- months after laking of- 
fice, the Reagan administration has 
still not shut down the PLOV’inFor- 


president -j- they're not in busmtift 
for themselves." 

On many issues. U.S. fonafep' 
policy has shifted since 
taken office: for example, 
towards the Soviet Uninn, 
America. Africa and the 
World, and policy on foreign 'am 
sales and human rights around M 
world. But as far as the Middle Ea| 
is concerned, there has been link, 
shift so far. - 

The shots are still being called^.* 
people with -the same "rtimdseC:- 
Some new, freslf voices are - 
ijnuing their infighting, but ihcfi- 
dearly losing the day — as cvkkm|. 
by’, the attitude towards m . 

-PtO, the saJe-of yeaporis to $$»: 
Arabia, the United Nations pT 
dem nation of Israel, the suspended 1 
delivery of F-I6s. and other retatre 
matters. ■ 
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READERS' LETTERS 


WATER PIK AD 


munications, say the sources. 

Begin also told the NRP leaders 
that he could not promise any more 
in regard to the amendment of the 
Law of Return than "to make an 
honest effort to find a Knesset ma- 
jority for it. But I cannot compel my 
Liberal partners to vote against 
their beliefs,” he said. 

MK Yehuda Ben-Meir repeated 
his suggestion that if a convert 
comes on aliya, his conversion 
would be subject to the approval of 
a local rabbinical court. This 
proposal was rejected on the spot by 
Deputy Premier Simha Ehrlich. 

Asher WaUJish adds: 

In the Council of Tora Sages, 
which advises the Aguda, Rabbi 
Elazar Shach reportedly had a long 
and heart-to-heart telephone con- 
versation at the end of last week 
with Rabbi Simha Bunim Alter, the 
Gerer Rebbe. and came round to 
the Gerer’s point of view that the 
“Who’s a Jew’’ issue should be the 
kingpin of the coalition talks. 

But even if the Aguda does not 
enter the coalition it will vote with 
the coalition on all crucial issues 
and will be rewarded with material 
benefits no less weighty, than if it 
were a coalition partner. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir. — In an advertisement which 
appeared on July 1. Water Pik 
claims that “Our filter will purify 
your drinking water, removing all 
pollution, etc.” 

This statement is false since there 
are a large number of pollutants 
found in Israeli and most world 
water supplies that will not and 
cannot be removed by filter treat- 
ment of the Water Pik type. Some 
of the pollutants not removed by 
this filter to any significant degree 
are: viruses, smaller bacteria of 
many types, soluble salts (chlorides, 
especially sodium chloride, nitrates, 
carbonates, and sulfates, for exam- 
ple), and radioactive substances 
that are soluble in water. 

Water Pik claims their filter will 
remove minerals. This is only par- 
tially true since ij does not include 
the large amount (in weight 
number) of soluble minerals dial ’ 
appear in water. Many of these can 
be dangerous to the health of 
persons drinking the water contain- 
ing these substances not removed 
by Water Pik. 

Considering the above facts, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
the Water Pik advertisements can 
be dangerous to the public’s health. 
Some of us may be led to believe 
that by the simple expedient of in- 
stalling a gadget at the end of our 
faucet, we will be provided with 
"purified" and safe water. Unfor- 
tunately. for a significant portion of 


the world's water supplies, this is 
not the case, since the problem of 
how to obtain unpolluted and 
drinkable water is already acute, 
and is worsening day by day. 

ANTHONY PERANIO. 
Assoc. Professor, 
Environmental Engineering and 
Water Resources Unit 
Technion 

Haifa. 


NOW ON SALE 


in Pocket 
Paperbacks * 


Denalba products, Water Pik 
agents for Israel, reply: 

Due to an unfortunate lapse in 
translation from our Hebrew 
publicity to English, our ad stated, 
"Our filter will purify your drinking 
water removing all pollution, 
chlorine, sand, minerals and rust.” 
It should either have excluded the 
word "all," or it could have said “all 
pollution: e.g. chlorine, sand, 
minerals, and rust in varying 
percentages.” 

However it is incorrect to say that 
our publicity is misleading or false 
because our filter does all that is 
stated in the ad when the word "all’’ 
is dropped or modified as above. 

It is also wrong to say that this in- 
advertent mistake' is dangerous to 
the public's health. Anyone who is 
specifically restricted in the water 
he drinks is given on the spot in- 
struction and clarification and our 
potential customers are advised of 
exactly what our filter does or does 
not do before they buy. As Profes- 
sor Peranio states, "the problem of 
how to obtain unpolluted and 
drinkable water is already acute, 
and worsening day by day.” This .1 
believe is the real danger to the 
public’s health. Our filter can only 
help and definitely cannot be a 
"danger to the public's health.” 


RELEVANT 

To the Editor ef The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — I am writing to you about 
the recent article on Aharon Yariv 
in which he states that "the idea 
that Jordan is Palestine might be 
just and correct, but it is ir- 
relevant.” 

While he is entitled to his opinion 
I find it very sad that he regards 
something that is “just and correct" 
to be irrelevant for Israel. Surely, 
we need this concept for that exact 
reason; it can be seen to be just and 
correct when much of what Israel 
does is seen as unjust. 

1 think more should be made of 
this point, as most of the worid is 
not aware that Jordan consists of 
nearly 80 per cent of former 
Palestine. , &R/ RABIN 

Redbridge. Essex. 


LIFEGUARDS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir. — How is it possible that the 
Municipality or Tel Aviv has money 
to pay 10 the police to guard people 
against entering the sea, but. no 
money to pay lifeguards to watch 
over the people once they are in the 


JEWISH 

COOKERY 

BOOKS 


Aren't there amongst the police 
force, able-bodied, sportive boys, 
who could take a course in being 
lifeguards? Those same men would 
not have to be paid in winter for sil- 
ling home, but would, by patrolling 
roads and highways, save many lives 
there as well. 

. And what is wrong with students 
and highschoo! pupils taking 
lifeguard courses, 


Herzliya. 


MLRa ROZENFELD 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Pat ■ 

Sir; — In "Today” of Julf l' 
Haim Shapiro delves in a cotnmeg. 
dable way into the fascinating walk' 
of- Jewish cookery books. 

Mr. Shapiro mentions the “cos ; 
tributions of two admirable 
oigahizalions, WIZO and Hate 
sah. However, he omits from Hs la- 
the ladies of ORT with 
national organization in Israel aa . 
a|J oyer the worid. The ORT ladle 
have published several cbok : boqfcl' 
e.g. ‘‘Some of our best recipes 
Jewish," by Nina Fraud, and "Por, 
tal to good cooking,” Voi. IV. 

michael avitzovb 

_ Director Gene rq- 
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From day one, this “age-controlling” breakthrough in skin care will help you; 
skin become younger-looking and keep it that way. 
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With Etemagen 


* HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE 
— Dale Carnegie 

* SPANISH— ENGLISH 
ENGLISH— SPANISH 
Dictionary 
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^'^**®* S° feeling negative about your skin... to feeling positive about 
younger looking skin. 
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* KO GET’S 
. Pocket Thesaurus 


Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beerabeba 


areas. 

Prices Include delivery. 


* TIME-SCAPE 

— Gregory Banford 


* CRISIS INVESTING 
— Douglas R. Casy 


This week’s special: 

NOODLE KUGEL 
Regular Price: IS 47.50 
SALE PRICE: IS 34.50 


sole distributor 

ISteimatzky’s 


For students 

$35 to Egypt 


and return — daily 

Galilee Tour 

Tel. 03-22081 9/02-242720 


with your 10 kilo minimum 
order of beef 
(Prices inch VAT) 

Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Pctah Tikva 

Rabbi Spring and D: Sllverateln 
Phone or write: 

1 Rebov Ifejtra, REHOVOT. 

Tel. 9 M-I 6 MS 

JERUSALEM: Tel. 0&M2S44 
PET AH TIKVA: Tel. 03-92*343 
BEERSHEBA; Tel. 991-11538 
YAMfT.- T#L 057-F72M ' 



ETERNA 27 DAILY SUPPLEMENT is an intensive 

skin care and maintenance program. It was created to be 
usen alone, or for maximum results, with other 
‘Etema IT products. 

The lipid, hydrating, and soluble collagen factors in the 
exdusr.e Fternagen formula, massaged into (he skin, wiH 
aid the cellular renewal process. 

It will help you have younger-looking skin and keep it that 
wav. 












